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“COME UNTO ME” 


With arms outstretched in blessing, this statue of Christ imparts a spiritual note 
to the Meggenhorn, near Lucerne, Switzerland. (Wehrli Photo.) 
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The Blessed Virgin 


O THE EDITOR: We can sympathize 

with Mr. Garrison’s perplexity [L.C., 
June 28th] at the abstruse theological ques- 
tions with which he deals. There is, as he 
says, no revelation as to the Immaculate 
Conception of the Blessed Virgin; and, there- 
fore, it has never been defined by the Cath- 
olic Church; although many hold it as a 
pious opinion. While, also, others, even saints 
and doctors, have rejected it. 

But in regard to a revelation of the As- 
sumption, I am not quite so sure. If the 
woman clothed with the sun, Revelation 
12:1, is not Blessed Mary, who is she? The 
revelation of Mary in glory in chapter 12 
answers to the revelation of Christ in glory 
in chapter 1. The point is at least debatable. 

The position of Mary is that her prayers 
are asked, as are the prayers of any other 
saint; as St. Paul was constantly accustomed 
to do of his children in the Faith, Ephesians 
4:18-19. There may not be any revelation 
that the saints hear our requests for prayers; 
but there is one that comes pretty close to it. 
“Seeing we also are encompassed about with 
so great cloud of witnesses . . .” Hebrews 
12:1. I doubt if it is only a dumb show; and 
the Church, in the Proper Preface recently » 
added for All Saints’ day, does not seem to 
think so. Even the dour Puritan, Richard 
Baxter, resorted to the invocation of saints; 
or, in this case, of angels; and went further 
than*merely asking for their prayers, “Ye 
holy Angels bright . . . Assist our song... .” 
(Hymns Ancient and Modern (old), 546). 
Even our own Prayerbook does pretty well, 
“Ye spirits and souls of the righteous, bless 
ye the Lord.” 

His difficulty with the phrase, Mother of 
God, is quite understandable; although in it 
he comes into collision with the ecumenical 
councils. The Person of the Eternal Son is, 
since the Incarnation, both God and Man. 
As God He has no mother; as Man He has a 
Mother. But, as the Son of Blessed Mary is 
God, Blessed Mary is the Mother of God 
(St. Luke 1: 32-43). So also St. Paul speaks 
of the Blood of God (Acts 20:28). As God 
(the Eternal Son) has Blood, He also has a 
Mother. “Because thou didst give Jesus 
Christ, thine only Son, to be born as at this 
time for us; who, by the operation of the 
Holy Ghost, was made very man, of the sub- 
stance of the Virgin Mary his mother .. .” 
(Proper Preface, Christmas Day). 

The questions as to the Incarnation are 
mysterious, and even confusing; but there 
is about them nothing unreasonable. 

ee (Rev.) Epwin D. Weep. 
Duluth, ‘Minn. . 


“Communion in One Kind” 
O THE EDIT OR: Anent the very im- 
ant question of Communion in One 
d the recent message from Bishop 


he eo 


June 7th], please let me quote iy 


emarkable book by the A 


| Rev. Joun W. Norris...Church Music Editor 
| Evizaneru McCracxen...... - Literary Editor 


the other hand, when poured out, is the life 
released by death, and given to God. As 
we make our own the ‘dying of Jesus,’ so 
we make our own the risen life of Jesus, 
so that in Him we may be ‘dead unto sin 
but alive unto God’ (Romans 6:11). 

“To ‘eat the flesh’ and ‘to drink the blood’ 
of the Son of Man are not the same. The 
former is to receive the power of self-giving 
and self-sacrifice to the uttermost. The latter 
is to receive, in and through that self-giving 
and self-sacrifice, the life that is triumphant 
over death and united to God. Both ‘ele- 
ments’ are needed for the full act of ‘com- 
munion’—which suggests that to receive the 
Holy Communion in one kind only is griev- 
ously detrimental to the full reality of the 
sacrament.” 

For many years I have respectfully tried 
to accept the doctrine of concomitance, and 
innately have always felt dubious. To have 
the brilliant and philosophic discipleship of 
this great leader come out in a new book as 
clearly as in the above passage, is something 
definite, deep, and I believe, absolutely scrip- 
tural and true. 

There must be some way to palliate the 
finicky fears of the germophobians besides 
being “grievously detrimental” in our ad- 
ministrations. 

(Rev.) JoHN Henry Hopkins. 

Grand Isle, Vt. 


1B THE EDITOR: The rubrics govern- 
ing the communion of the laity are not 
literally interconsistent: since one of them 
(the last on page 82 of the Prayerbook) 
requires the celebrant himself to communi- 
cate the others in both kinds separately; 
while the very next rubric contemplates the 


delivery of the cup by another of the min- 


isters, 

It might be argued from this (though I 
would not care to do it) that the celebrant 
is not required, even in the absence of 
another sacred minister, to deliver both 
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kinds. It is doubtful that such an argument, 
unsupported by tradition or custom, could 
stand in law. 

It seems reasonably clear, in spite of this 
inconsistency, that the purport of our rubrical 
law is to require the “delivery” of each 
kind separately to the communicants at a 
public communion: and that both the prac- 
tice of intinction and the practice of “with- 
holding the cup” are, at such a service, in 
violation of it. 

But this is no reason why any layman, 
convinced (this may be the result, at least 
sometimes, of anti-Christian propaganda) 
that the chalice is dangerous, should feel 
himself debarred from communicating. Our 
rubrics require the clergy to offer him both 
kinds separately. They do not require him 
to receive both kinds. Such laymen might 
well be told of the doctrine of Eucharistic 
concomitance. 

The words of Christ, as adduced by one 
of your correspondents [L.C., June 21st], 
are not of immediate relevance here. It is in 
accordance with the rubrics and not upon 
their own interpretation of Scriptural pas- 
sages that the clergy are required to act. 

But acting in accordance with our rubrics 
is one thing (a good one): using them to 
support erroneous teaching is a horse of 
another color. Our people certainly should 
not be taught that they make “invalid” or in- 
complete communions when either their own 
fears or the exigencies of viaticum constrain 
them to receive under one kind only and not 
under both kinds separately. Upon such logic, 
we should be bound to claim that the laity 
are never communicated throughout nine- 
tenths of Catholic Christendom. 

(Rev.) Joun Cote McKim 

Peekskill, N. Y. ; 


—~—— 
Luther and Bishops 


Be THE EDITOR: I was greatly inter- . 
ested in reading the article on the ap- | 
proach of the Lutheran bishops of Latvia and 
Estonia for an intercommunion with the An- 
glican Church. I think this a fine step for- 
ward for unity. ; 

It rather amused me to read that Luther 
eliminated bishops from the Church because 
of expense and that liturgical matters wer 
held so lightly by him. I am afraid that this | 
conception of Luther is generally accepted 
by a great many, but it is not the true pic- 
ture of the German priest. a 

In the Augsburg Confession we get Luth- 
er’s true conviction of the place and dut 
of the bishop. He states that, “The pov 
of the keys, or the power of the bishop, 2 
cording to the Gospel, is a_ ‘ 
mandment of God, to preach 
remit and retain sit 
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ebb because of the outrageous demands of 
the Reformed rulers of Germany. Rational- 
ism did not have such a strong effect on the 
Scandinavian Churches; therefore the Church 
of those northern countries may the easier 
be recognized as the Church of the days of 
Luther and the Church alluded to in the 
Augsburg Confession—rather than in the 
portions where concession after concession 
had to be made to those of another faith.... 

Being truly Catholic in conviction, it was 
not Luther’s desire to uproot and disturb 
the established Church. He only felt called 
of God to help purge it of Romish error 
and superstitution and to leave the pure 
Catholic and Apostolic Church which is the 
body of our Lord Jesus Christ, where the 
Gospel is preached and the Sacraments of 
grace are rightly administered. 


RICHARD KLopr. 
Philadelphia. 


oe 


Moral Rearmament and the Groups 


O THE EDITOR: A short time ago I 

attended a meeting sponsored by Moral 
Rearmament, which you may, or may not 
know, is a fruit of the Group movement— 
I am of course speaking only of the book 
and program that goes by that title. Anyone 
can believe in Moral Rearmament, and it is 
hard to understand how one who calls him- 
self a Christian can not believe in it. I was 
struck with the sincerity and vigor of those 
who “testified” at this meeting but was also 


: shocked with the idea, which seemed to pre- 
’ wail, that the Church had failed to give this 
| message to her children. 


As these women spoke I thought, yes 


; prayed, “O my God, if men did but know 


thee in Thy holy Church through regular 
reception of the sacraments whereby we re- 
ceive grace upon grace in continual conver- 


: sions.” The answer to their question is—the 
‘Church has definitely not failed when she 


has taught the Faith in all of its truth, 
beauty, and fullness, and this Group move- 
ment in our midst is certainly a challenge to 


| those parishes that neglect to do this. To the 


practising Catholic, this Group movement 
has no appeal at all simply because he al- 
ready lives this life in the power of sacra- 
mental grace. 

Besides this we believe a/l good move- 
ments spring from the Church, and when I 


: say the Church, I mean “that Body of which 
_ Jesus Christ is the Head and all baptized 


people are the members.” 

I think it a rather singular coincidence 
that, at this meeting, I ran across a book, 
Heretics, by G. K. Chesterton, published in 
1905, which I am reading and enjoying im- 
mensely. On page 44 the author says: “The 
evil of militarism is not that it shows certain 
men to be fierce and haughty and excessively 
warlike. The ewil of militarism is that it 


» shows most men to be tame and timid and 


excessively peaceable. The professional 


: soldier gains more and more power as the 
general courage of a community declines. 
'Thus the Pretorian guard became more and 


more important in Rome as Rome became 
more and more luxurious and feeble. The 
military man gains the civil power in Pro- 
portion as the civilian loses the military 
virtues. And as it was in ancient Rome, so 
it is in contemporary Europe. There never 
was a time when nations were more mili- 
taristic. There never was a time when men 
were less brave. All ages and all epics have 
sung of arms and the man, but we have 
effected simultaneously the deterioration of 
the man and the fantastic perfection of the 

‘ms. Militarism demonstrates the decad- 
ence of Rome, and it demonstrates the de- 
cadence of Prussia.” I think Moral Rearma 
ment fits in here very nicely. — : 
_In closing may I say that I think your 


al 
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editorial on Anti-Semitism [L.C., May 24th] 
so fine that it should be printed in pamphlet 
form to be distributed far and wide. I could 
dispose of at least 25 copies myself. 
(Mrs.) KATHARINE R. Davis. 
Spring House, Pa. 


——— 


Proposed Concordat 


O THE EDITOR: May I through your 

columns be permitted to raise a voice in 
the wilderness in defense of the concordat 
with the Presbyterians, since the overwhelm- 
ing majority of your letters have been criti- 
cal of the venture? In a recent issue the Rev. 
Mr. Bowman [L.C., June 21st] applauded 
the Bishop of Iowa’s address to the diocesan 
convention [L.C., May 31st, page 586], 
where he urged a number of points of the 
Catholic faith which the Church cannot com- 
promise in any proposed union. For this, one 
is heartily thankful, since doctrinal and lit- 
urgical issues are far more important than 
those of Order, although the latter have 
received the greater attention. 

Among other things the Bishop stresses 
“the real, objective presence of Christ in 
the holy Eucharist,” and he implies that it 
does not receive justice in Presbyterianism, 
which he seems to equate with “Zwinglian- 
ism, or a near approach to Zwinglianism.” 

Now it may well be true that some Pres- 
byterians, no less than some Episcopalians, 
have aberrations on Christian doctrine; but 
any scheme of union must take into account 
the standards of the churches and not the 
views of particular ministers. It is a fallacy 
to assume that the standards of Presbyterian- 
ism are Zwinglian. The Westminster con- 
fession and the Anglican Articles of Religion 
are Calvinistic, and between this and 
Zwingli’s writing from 1524-1528 there is a 
great gulf in the doctrine of the Eucharist. 

That the presence of our Lord in the 
Mass is a mystery, no Christian would deny; 
yet some more precise definition is as neces- 
sary as it is dangerous. What exactly is 
“the real, objective presence’? Against, the 
background of a philosophy of substance, 
this can only be understood as transubstanti- 
ation, but I doubt if the theologians of our 
two Churches would seriously revert to 
medieval scholasticism for their philosophy. 
In Calvinism the presence is thus defined: 
“the body and blood of Christ ... are spir- 
itually present to the faith of the receiver, no 
less truly and really than the elements them- 
selves are to their outside senses.” (Longer 
Catechism, section 170). This is certainly 
|} the real objective presence: Calvinism of all 
forms of Christianity has a sense of the 
divine initiative and can never be charged 
with a subjective doctrine of the Mass. But 
it does deny that the body and blood of 
Christ are “corporally or carnally present in, 
with or under the bread and wine of the 
Lord’s Supper.” The reasons for this are two- 
fold: it vigorously contested the superstition 
of late medieval Catholicism, which all too 
easily had identified the outward form and 
the invisible grace of the sacrament. Under 
the aegis of Nominalism magic had super- 
seded the mystical foundation of the earlier 
medieval view. Secondly, Calvinism aban- 
doned the philosophy of substance. Instead of 
regarding reality as composed of substance 
and accidents, it thought in terms of “cor- 
poral” and “spiritual.” The bread remained 
real bread (not only the ‘accidents’ of bread), 
but it was more than that, for through it 
the invisible grace of God was conveyed to 
nourish the resurrection body (Inst. 4.17.32) 
so that Christians could “participate in His 
immortality.” This is an idea thoroughly 


characteristic of Greek Christianity, though | 


one in which Calvin, no less than Hooker, 


stops short of that confusion of the two _ 
| natures, which regards the Manhood of our | 


Lord and of Christians as “infused” with 
divinity, and which dangerously approaches 
monophysitism. In Calvinism the elements 
thus have an outward form that remains 
materially the same; but their meaning and 
religious significance are definitely changed. 
They are sacramentally the body and blood 
of Christ—the channels of a spiritual reality, 
according to God’s promise. And who would 
doubt that, to the Calvinist, spiritual realities 
have a far higher place in the hierarchy of 
being within corporeal ones? 

Misunderstanding on the doctrine of the 
Mass seems to me chiefly due to the fact 
that we fail to realize how far general phil- 
osophical terminology is implied in our 
definitions. Presbyterians do not teach that 
the Eucharist is a bare memorial feast: no 
one who had ever read Inst. 4.17 could 
possibly claim that. 

If ever we are going to reach an adequate 
understanding of the sacrament for a united 
Christendom, it seems to me imperative that 
we should realize that the form of a sacra- 
ment cannot be identified with or divorced 
from its religious reality. The former leads 
to magic, the latter to rationalism. In the 
early fathers this truth is carefully guarded 
by the use of such terms as: antitypon, 
homoioma, figura, exemplium. They do not 
mean “symbol” in our usual sense of this 
word, because the early Christians, in com- 
mon with the religious culture in which they 
lived, did not stress the distinction between 
a symbol and what it signified, but in some 
way they believed the symbol really was 
what it signified. This unity of the symbol 
and the reality signified is characteristic of 
the deepest religious experience, but to de- 
fine the relationship other than negatively is 
precarious. All we can say is that they can- 
not be identified or divorced. To go beyond 
that necessitates a structure of philosophic 
thought on which we have at present no 
common agreement. The mystical under- 
standing of transubstantiation in the middle 
ages (before the rise of Nominalism) was 
very adequate for those days, but it implies 
a philosophic background which is hardly 
tenable today. 

Moreover, every attempt to define the na- 
ture of a sacrament has to realize that we 
cannot reverse Christian history. For better 
or for worse, we are partly the children of 
the Reformation, sharing in the fruits of 
the Protestant. denunciation of the magic of 
the late middle ages. But this attack, so 
necessary in the 16th century, undoubtedly 
went to too great extremes. Indeed, it gave 
to our modern word “symbol” a sense that 
is altogether inadequate for a sacrament. 
Perhaps we need a new vocabulary for 
ecumenical Christianity. But one thing we 
certainly do need, and that is a better under- 
standing and appreciation of traditions other 
than our own and of the historical circum- 
stances which brought them to birth. We 
would do well to realize that the warfare 
between Catholic and Protestant most fre- 
quently fails to touch foundamental issues 
because such key terms as the real “objec- 
tive presence’ can be so easily misunder- 
stood. To the Protestant mind they are often 
closely associated with that corrupt and 
magical form of Catholicism which the early 
reformers so fearlessly challenged. 

(Rev.) Cyr C. RICHARDSON. 
New York. ~ 


ehh 2 
Error in “The Living Church” _ 
O THE EDITOR: It is not often that I 
find errors in your very well edited 


paper, but the issue of June 19th did contain 


one. Under the caption, 25th year in Passaic, 
N. J., you state that the 25th anniversary of 


the Church was celebrated recently. It was 


the 25th anniversary of the consecration of 


4 


the church. The parish was organized in 
1859, the consecration of the present Church 
took place in 1914. 

So many of the secular press love to make 
deliberate “bulls” in printing events of the 
Church that when THE Livinc CHuRCcH makes 
one it is really serious, to my way of think- 
ing. 

‘his reminds me of the cub reporter on 
the paper of which I was at one time city 
editor. Sent to write up a funeral in a 
Roman church, he returned the copy in due 
form and it was properly corrected, and 
that night the paper printed the full details 
of the funeral with the added statement, 
“The entertainment was in St. Nicholas 
cemetery.” (Rev.) KENNETH Ives RICE. 

Canandaigua, N. Y. 


2 OEE 
Truck Drivers for China 


O THE EDITOR: I have just received 

a letter from Mary A. Tyng, who is the 
organizing secretary of the foreign auxiliary 
of the Chinese Red Cross, telling of the 
desperate need for good truck drivers and 
mechanics for relief work in China. The cost 
of living expenses for a year in Chinese 
relief work Miss Tyng estimates at $400. 
Surely, there are some college students who 
are natural born mechanics who would like 
to devote a year of their lives to what 
would be at once a splendid service and an 
enormously interesting experience. Chiefly, 
Miss Tyng says, the requirements are the 
ability to drive and repair trucks and the 
ability to “really rough it’—that is, “sleep 
rolled up in a quilt on top of the freight you 
carry and eat coarse rice, meat, and vege- 
tables cooked casually in Chinese peasant 
style.” 

For further information, write, or better 
still, present yourself for work to Miss Mary 
A. Tyng, the Bishop’s House, Hongkong. 
Here is a chance for a few men of God to 
rise up! (Rev.) Garpiner M. Day. 

Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


: = — 
Scrap-iron for Munitions 
O THE EDITOR: I am wondering what 


effect if any, the Church press’ featuring 
the fact of our country’ s supplying scrap-iron 


for munitions used in the wars abroad, will | 


have on the Christians in America, e. g THE 
Livinc Cuurcu for April 26th. Will it cause 
Church people to realize the wickedness of 
it, to the extent that they will demand that 
wars cease? The Christians have a greater 
incentive, as such, than the working people 
to whom > we Socialists and Laborites ap- 


rr Tees ‘in a somewhat similar matter a gen-— 


a British corps, 


ery with much | 
Chi The | the Cor his concordat entered into on the | 
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controvertable. One, economic determinism, 
explains why Christian Americans and Eng- 
lishmen calmly deal in war material, selling 
to friend or foe alike. It is because there is 
a profit in the business. 

Will the present agitation in the Church 
press against selling scrapiron for war muni- 
tions have any more effect on the Christians, 
than the appeal of the Socialist and Laborites 
had on the working people in the early part 
of this century? Our appeal to the working 
men was to their sense of physical preserva- 
tion. The Christian appeal is to the con- 
science. Is the Christian conscience dead? 

(Rey.) A. L. Byron-Curtiss. 


Atwell, N. Y 


——_ a 


The Church and Negroes 


O THE EDITOR: July 17th will chron- 

icle the 145th anniversary of the con- 
secration of the first African church in the 
United States. A Negro slave born in Dela- 
ware in 1746 holds the honor of having been 
the leader, in the city of Philadelphia, of a 
group of African Methodists, who, of their 
own accord, requested to be received into 
the Episcopal Church, subject to three con- 
ditions !aid down by themselves. The con- 
ditions were accepted and they were prompt- 
ly received into the Church. That such a 
Negro body has continued until today, with 
records stretching back to the year 1787, is’ 
a most significant historical fact in itself. It 
set the pattern for all Negro Organizations 
since that time. 

Far more success in our Church work 
among Negroes would have been attained by 
us had we more sincerely followed those 
three basic principles laid down by this first 
of Negro organizations. All works started in 
the free states prior to 1865, however few 
were the communicants, interpreted this orig- 
inal foundation, springing from the very 
heart of the best of Negro life at that early 
period. They desired to be received as an 
organized body; they insisted upon local 
self-control of their own affairs, and, lastly, 
that one of their number be appointed a 
reader and, if found fit, regularly ordained 
as their pastor. 

When Mr. Thompson, a Negro communi- 
cant of St. Philip’s church, New York, initi- 
ated the work at Mt. Vaughn, Liberia, laying 


| the first foundation for our African mission, | 


the same basic foundation was in mind. The 
Rev. James Theodore Holly led a colony to 
Haiti in 1862, and for a long while endured 
affliction and poverty, seeking to interpret | 
the same foundation. And, when in the Provi- 
dence of God he was elevated to the episco- 
pate, he rejoiced that he had succeeded for — : 


all times in perpetuating that foundation in | 


the territory of the Black republic ; for in | 


is convocation and ous pets of 
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this Church sees fits to trust her Negro 
clergy, she will find that her Negro clergy 
are as honest and as true and as faithful and 
as efficient in their place and work as their 
White brethren.” 
(Rey.) GerorcE F. Brace, Jr. 
Baltimore. 


LAD a Ge 
Silent Bishops 


O THE EDITOR: In a letter published 
in your columns on May 17th, I regretted 
the fact that so many of our bishops pre- 
served an ominous silence on the subject of 
the proposed union with the Presbyterians. 
But I was pleased to read in that same 
number the outspoken statements on the sub- 
ject by two of our bishops. It was what one 
might expect. I do not think Bishop Johnson 
side-steps anything, and Bishop Gray is the 
son of a bishop of those good old days when 
bishops had convictions, and stood by them. 
O sic omnes! ... 
(Rey.) A. PARKER CURTISS. 
Laguna Beach, Calif. 


——@e—_—_- 
Leave it to Livy 


O THE EDITOR: 
The staid “Living Church” is shaken 
today 
By a crisis that fills every heart with dismay 
Forgotten Reunion, or even its axis 
And too, the New Deal and its terrible taxes 
The question to settle we quickly must face: 
Shall a Bishop be photoed when wearing 
his lace? ... 


With no thought of reward, we make this 
suggestion 


—_ 


Since feeble lay minds are bound to divide — 
And unanimous choice is quite out of the © 


question 


Why not ballot old “Livy” and let him de-— 


cide? 


Puitip. A. GooDWwIn. 
Represa, Calif. 


——~o 


Adding Unconsecrated Wine ul 


og BE THE EDITOR: I am a frequent 
communicant in a large, fashionable, 
famous Episcopal Church, in another city. 


At practically every Sunday Eucharist (anc d 
_ every time on the first Sunday at 11 o'clock ; 
the chalice is apparently emptied by the firs 


railful of communicants. Regularly at 
point, before communicating the second rail. 
ful, the rector of the. parish (who came 
us from another religious body and af 
being prepared for its ministry) 
credence table and fills’ the ch 
and then c 
chancel ‘rail 
rant 


i 


ye 


Day ALA 


What Shall We Do? 


EN and brethren, what shall we do?” The ques- 


TT ae sa ae 
tion in Acts 2: 37 is certainly a pertinent one for 
Christians today. 


St. Peter had just finished preaching a sermon—the first 


( Christian sermon on record. The burden of his sermon was 


tthe Resurrection of our Lord as a proof of His divinity. The 
‘sermon awakened a strong response in his hearers, so strong 
tthat they immediately felt that it must issue in action, and 


. 


. 


they cried out to him and to the rest of the Apostles, “Men and 
brethren, what shall we do?” 

Today Christians find themselves adrift in a world that has 
largely rejected Christian moral standards. It may take a Hitler 
to be bold enough to announce flatly that national self-interest 
is above any consideration of moral law, but it is not the 
totalitarian nations alone that act upon this principle. Democ- 


| racies are quite as concerned with considerations of national 


_ self-interest, though they may be more solicitous in attempting 


: 


to clothe their motives with the garments of righteousness than 
are the more outspoken dictators. 

The plain fact is, as Professor Bennett pointed out in the 
spring issue of the American Christendom, ‘Christians are 
brought up against the fact that, in the existing international 


situation, there is no political trend in which they can have 


confidence.” We criticize the Munich settlement; but what 
alternative was offered at Munich that Christians might have 
found acceptable? What alternative is offered today in a world 
in which there is no such thing as national or international 
morality ? 

Hitler stands ready to take Danzig. The Poles say that if 
he does so they will fight. France and Britain have agreed 
to come to the defense of Poland, and have stated that they 
will regard any forcible annexation of Danzig by Germany as 
an act of aggression against their Polish ally. Italy is the sworn 
henchman of Germany. Indeed, it is reported that there are 
so many German soldiers and officials in Italy that Mussolini 
could not act apart from Hitler’s dictation if he wanted to, 
though strangely enough it is possible that his contribution to a 
Nazi coup might be expressed in the terms of declared neutral- 
ity as a subterfuge for the kind of secret aid that both Germany 
and Italy gave to General Franco in the recent Spanish war. 
Indeed, one of the strangest factors in the present world 


situation is that neutrality has become an instrument not of 
peace but of war. We need look no further than our own 
capital city of Washington to see in the bitter discussions that 
have taken place in Congress during the past fortnight the way 
in which the fair name of neutrality is taken to cover an 
oblique way of helping one side in a conflict, by pouring sup- 
plies and money into the hands of friendly powers controlling 
the seas while forbidding them to their opponents who cannot 
meet the specifications of our one-sided legislation. As we have 
observed before, this procedure, whether disguised as a cash 
and carry policy or left to the discretion of the President and 
the Department of State, is anything but a policy of neutrality. 


HAT then are Christians to do in a world in which there 

appears to be no way in which they can bring Christian 
doctrine to bear upon the international situation? Must they 
admit defeat and contract their Christian convictions to the 
dimensions of a creed of personal morality? Must they with- 
draw from politics and retreat into the ivory tower of personal 
isolation? Or shall they choose among the un-Christian alter- 
natives, as Chamberlain did at Munich, and adopt a policy of 
“appeasement” marked by successive retreats before the arro- 
gant demands of hard reality? 

Professor Bennett in the article in question suggests four 
convictions that ought to guide Christians in relation to this 
problem. But first he points out that the belief that at every 
moment of choice the individual can will either good or evil 
without regard to what has gone before is not Christian doc- 
trine but one of the most ancient heresies, Pelagianism. So it is 
with nations as with individuals. The nations have been con- 
sistently making false choices for 20 years and have not repented 
of their action. How then can they make a right choice when 
they are confronted by such a crisis as the one posed by Munich 
last fall or by Danzig this summer? 

The first of the considerations that Professor Bennett sug- 
gests is that “we should remind ourselves constantly that in 
all-of these problems we are dealing with human beings.” 
This is strikingly similar to a manifesto recently issued by the 
League of the Kingdom of God, the Anglo-Catholic social 
action group of which Maurice B. Reckitt is chairman, and 
with which are associated such English Christian sociologists 
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PRAY WITH THE CHURCH 


By Frs. Hebert and Allenby, SSM 


We Belong to Christ 


SIXTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY Jury 16TH 
HE Epistle gives us the same thoughts that we had at 
Easter, especially in the Collect for Easter Eve and the 

Epistle for Easter Day (‘If ye then be risen with Christ”). 

Christ died for us and rose again; and we by our Baptism 

have been made members of Christ, and really and truly share 

in His risen life. Baptism is a personal sign to each one of us 
that, unworthy though we are, yet we belong to Him; and 
our true self, our true life, is not the “old man” (the old 
selfish and sinful life), but our new life as children of God. 

The Gospel tells us something of what this new life 
means. Our Lord explains the Sixth Commandment, ‘Thou 
shalt not kill,” as forbidding not only murder, but the root 
of murder, which is anger and hatred. We have the same 
explanation of it in the Catechism: “to bear no malice 
or hatred in my heart; to hurt nobody by word or deed.” 
He continues: before coming to the altar, ‘“‘be reconciled 
to thy brother’? (we cannot say “forgive us our trespasses” 
unless we forgive others), and make up all quarrels “while 
thou art in the way with him,” while there is yet time. 

The Collect speaks of the good things which God has pre- 
pared for them that love Him, and prays that we may love 
Him above all things (but see the conclusion of the Epistle for 
Trinity I). 


as Frs. Widdrington, Demant, and Peck, Ruth Kenyon, and 
the English Christendom group. In this manifesto they declare: 


“We, who believe that there is an everlasting truth in the 
doctrine that the human person is more than an incident in the 
world process, hold that this truth can only be sustained by 
the Christian dogma of man’s link with the Eternal God. But 
it must also be embodied in a concrete society in which all man’s 
relations, from his dependence on the earth to his apprehension 
of spiritual realities, are set in an order which ministers to his 
significance in God. On this score the politics of modern democ- 
racies have failed the Liberal truth of the status of persons.” 

Here is the very key to the basic difference between the 


Christian social philosophy and those material philosophies 


which have captured the world today, whether in the guise of 
Communism, of Fascism, or of materialistic capitalism. All of 
these subordinate the individual to a class, a nation, or a system; 
Christianity alone regards the individual human being as a 
child of God and therefore as a being of worth and dignity 
quite apart from his particular status in a man-made social 
system. It is true that man does not live to himself but is a 
social creature. But the forms of organization in which his social 
life may be expressed are not intended to dominate but to serve 
his interests. 

Professor Bennett’s second conviction is that “the demo- 
cratic nation, while condoning nothing that is taking place as 
a result of the policies of totalitarian States, must at all costs 
avoid self-righteousness.” America, no less than Britain, France, 
or Germany, has had its part in making the tinder-box that is 
present-day Europe. The end of the World war found an 
exhausted Europe ready to pass the leadership in reconstruc- 
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tion over to the hands of America, but America refused the 
opportunity and left Europe to work out its own problems of 
reconstruction. Can we now complain if Europe did not work 
them out along lines that we can approve? 

Thirdly, Professor Bennett points out, “Christians should 
be peculiarly sensitive to the degree of the evil involved in all 
use of military force.” The old doctrine of the just war has 
undergone such radical change that its very terminology is 
obsolete. What war can be considered as just when it involves 
the attempt of one nation to wipe out another nation, as 
modern warfare does? Let it not be thought that any nation 
today, however noble the aims it may profess, can carry on 
warfare other than on a basis of deliberate massacre of com- 
batants and non-combatants alike, men, women, and children. 
The aim of modern warfare is not the defeat of the opposing 
army but the crippling and subjugation of the opposing people 
by any means whatsoever, however brutal or inhuman they 
may be. If one side is conducting the warfare on this basis the 
other side must perforce resort to the same tactics if it is to 
avoid annihilation. 


AN Christians under any circumstance participate in such 

a warfare as this? The outright pacifist has an answer, but 
to the rest of us that answer seems as inadequate as any other 
retreat into the ivory tower. It may salve the conscience of the 
individual but it does not solve the problem with which the 
world is faced. 

The fourth consideration suggested by Professor Bennett 
is that “whatever may be the political measures which now 
seem available, it is not in them that we can primarily put our 
trust as Christians. Whatever may be right or wrong con- 
cerning next steps in a situation characterized by the bargain- 
ing and threats of armed States, there can be no doubt but 
that God works in this world most redemptively through 
individuals and remnants that have become the channels of 
His love. .. . It is not impossible that 20 years from now it will 
be seen that such figures as Cardinal Faulhaber, Martin 
Niemoeller, Cardinal Innitzer represent more significant forces 
than British or American armament.” 

It is true that individual witness to Christian righteousness 
is a matter of tremendous importance today as in all ages. 
But what is the real significance of the attitude adopted by 
Dr. Niemoeller and the two cardinals cited by Dr. Bennett ? 
Is it that they have withdrawn from the strife and chosen a 
more excellent way for themselves? That would seem to be 
the implication of Dr. Bennett’s conclusion, which is that 
“our greatest need is not the spirit of abandon in seeking any 
immediate objective but rather what Professor Tillich calls 


- ‘reservation,’ the reservation of Christians who do the best 


that they see to do and yet keep that best under criticism in 
the light of Christian insights which have not been crowded 
out by the passions of the moment.” 

This conclusion seems to us most disappointing. The sig- 
nificance of Cardinals Innitzer and Faulhaber and Dr. Nie- 
moeller is not that they have withdrawn from the strife but 
that they have offered themselves as symbols of the way in 


\which Christian principles must be brought squarely to bear 


upon the issues involved. 

The English Christendom group seems to us to approach 
a more positive solution when it calls in the name of Christian 
realism not for an abandonment of politics but for a return 


to true politics based upon Christian convictions. The mani- 
festo declares: ; 


“A recovery of true political consciousness will be marked 
by an understanding that the State can only perform its func- 
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tion of government when it coordinates the activities of a com- 
munity life which is vigorous and healthy in itself. The strength 
of the whole lies in the strength of the parts. The State dies 
or becomes oppressive if it has to be acting as sticking plaster 
to hold together sectional weaknesses. Politics must see to it 
that its task is to define policy and not to rescue society by 
tying it together at the top when the foundations are loose. 
Men must feel that the State exists to codrdinate activities 
which run on their own usefulness and vitality. 

“True politics will secure to men a status based upon their 
membership and function in a wealthy community, a status 
protected but not bestowed by government. Family life, occu- 
pational organization, cultural interests, will be encouraged 
in their natural character as self-reliant elements in the social 
whole. There must be basic universal property-holding or in- 
alienable title to livelihood as economic guarantee of security 
and independence. An irredeemable load of debt has placed 
the community in pawn to a money-lending oligarchy whose 
interests have been disastrously considered to be the criterion 
of national soundness and prosperity. From this load the hold- 
ing of personal and productive assets must be freed. 

“An essential of true political faith is that men shall be 
able to believe in the work they do as something that the com- 
munity wants done; that occupational associations shall be 
expressions of vocational conviction instead of merely defensive 
bodies bargaining for the right to existence and reward.” 


S IT possible for the Christian conscience to find a way 

through the morass of unChristian alternatives with which 
it is faced? Is there yet time for Christian moral and ethical 
considerations to be brought to bear upon the highly corrupt 
and unChristian domain of international relations? 

Specifically, is there any way in which a Christian Amer- 
ica can make its voice heard to prevent the European debacle 
that seems so inevitable and so imminent, and that will almost 
certainly result in dragging our own country into the holocaust 
of world war? 

The answer is not to be found in greater armaments, in 
warnings to dictator nations, in unneutral neutrality acts, nor 
in any other opportunist efforts to maintain the status quo. 
St. Peter’s answer to those who asked, “What shall we do?” 
was ‘“‘Repent, and be baptized every one of you in the name of 
Jesus Christ.” Similarly, the answer in the modern situation 
can be found only in a spirit of repentance and a sincere desire 
to reorient society along Christian lines and specifically in the 
terms of the dignity of man as a child of God. This calls for 
penitence and sacrifice on a scale not hitherto known. It is 


FOR MY SON 


IDE and wide and wide, Lord, let him grow— 
Open to earth and heaven, clear and free; 
Free as the wave upon the leaping sea, 
Whose motion yet proclaims the winds that blow 


Their will upon it; free unhurt to go 

Through worlds of men or mind as destiny 
Directs him; calm and tempered, fit to be 

The instrument through which a God may flow; 


Wide to express the purpose of the Hand 
Which touches fragile strings to majesty, 
Attuned to speak in splendour Its command, 
Unshrilled by joy, unfrayed by tragedy ; 


Dust of the dust, sod journeying to sod, 
Deathless, which speeds the deathless word of God! | 


_ - _Dorotuy Lee RicHarpson. 
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essentially a religious as well as a political matter. If the 
Christian nations of the world and the Christian peoples of 
every nation would insist upon a reappraisal of the interna- 
tional situation in terms of these considerations, a Christian way 
out of the morass might yet be found. 

But the finding of such a way involves Christian action on 
a broad and vigorous scale, not retreat or reservation. Is there 
sufficient leadership in the Church, which is the body of Christ, 
to lead the world to find a solution in the terms of Him who 
said: “I am the way and the truth and the life” ? 


ee ———— 


Through the Editor’s Window 


HICAGO does things its own way. On the recent election 
day, the Daily News ran a picture captioned: 


“PREPARE FOR HEAvy VOTE 
“Election workers are shown loading ballots for delivery to 
the polls for today’s voting in the judicial election.” 


Livy the Office Cat says he hopes loaded ballots aren’t like 
loaded dice! 


Epirors never get any consideration. The editor of the new 
Colorado diocesan paper reports that a copy was returned by 
the post office marked: ‘Addressee deceased—left no address.” 


Anp the editor of the Milwaukee Church Times, our friend 
and neighbor Archdeacon Dawson, must have been in a fine 
lather when he inserted this “correction’’ 

_ “The resolution in last month’s issue for Fr. Kelley was 
signed: ‘Irvine D. Butler.’ It should have been double error of 
the transcriber and ‘Frederick D. Butler.’ This was a the proof 
reader. The editor reads the proof.—Editor.” 

Maybe someone else had better read the proof next time! 


+ 


Sixty Do cand Ne Pe 


From THE Livinc Cuurcu of July 10, 1879 


HE following was written by an 8-year-old Davenport, Ia., 
girl as a school composition: 


“Ruth is my little sister. She is nearly two years old. She has 
black eyes, brown hair, and pink cheeks. She likes to climb very 
much, and almost always, she is on some chair or table; then she 
says, ‘nown, nown,’ and then someone goes to take her down, 
and then she climbs on something else. 

“Ruth likes books, and she has two or three. She likes to 
mark, very much, and if she finds a leadpencil will mark the 
wall or the doors, and sometimes her dress. She wanted to help 
me write my composition; she always wants to help, no matter 
what we are doing; but when mamma says, ‘Come, Ruth, it is 
time to go to bed,’ she runs out in the yard and hides in the deep 
grass. Though she does so much mischief, we all love her very 
much. Wouldn’t you like to have such a cunning little sister? 

“When mamma puts Ruth to sleep at night, Ruth sings, 
‘Papa, papa,’ until she gets to sleep—Mary Fay Hoyt.” 


Writing from Hamadan, Persia, the Rev. Dr. Shedd tells of 
one of the oldest colonies of Jews in the world; their ancestors 
had been carried captive by an Assyrian king 25 centuries before. 
For months the colony had been agitated by the question: SIs 
not Jesus the Messiah?” Dr. Shedd says: 


“Four of the chief men, the heads of 1,000 houses (about 
5,000 persons), have, after long trial, been publicly baptized, 
and many others are asking to confess Christ. As in the days of 
the apostles, all the city is moved, and one Nestorian helper is 
day and night beset with Jews seeking instruction in the New 
Testament.” 


Too Old? 


By the Rev. Theodore Bell 


Resources show a steady increase in the average age. In 

1930 there were some six million in the USA over 65; 
it is estimated that by 1980 there will be 22 million in that age 
group. It is a curious reflection on our unplanned society that 
the period in which we have become conscious that the average 
age is steadily increasing should be the time when, even in the 
Church, the demand for youthful leadership should have 
become insistent. 

The other day during our diocesan convention I could not 
help hearing one of our laymen say to another, “Did you 
notice the grey heads of those who helped in the administration 
of the Communion? We ought to have young, vigorous men 
around our new bishop.” God knows we do need vigorous 
leadership in the Church and any man on whom we lay the 
heavy burden of the episcopate has the right to ask that his 
fellow-workers should be effective leaders in our modern world. 
But I wonder if we are wise when we copy, parrot-like, in the 
Church of God the cry for youthful leaders. 

When a bishop says “‘So-and-so is too old, we need young 
men in strategic places,’ when a vestry says “We will consider 
calling no man over 60, or 50, or 40, or even 30” I wonder if 
the age-factor is not given undue importance. What bishops 
and vestries seek is leaders able to lead, men who can proclaim 
the ageless wisdom of God in terms understandable by the 
men and women of today. “Seek what ye seek, but it is not 
where ye seek it,” said the wise saint of Hippo to the worldly 
of his day who sought for happiness in sensuality and excite- 
ment. “Seek what ye seek,’ St. Augustine might say to us, 
seek vigorous, able leaders, priests who can speak the language 
of today, prophets who can relate the changeless gospel to our 
swiftly changing world. ‘‘Seek what ye seek,” but do not 
limit your quest to those age-groups where it is least eed to 
be found. 

Of course bodily. age is one factor in the availability of 
men for responsible posts. As our arteries harden and our 
breath grows shorter, and our waistlines expand, our physical 
vigor markedly declines, But while bodily fitness is not unim- 
portant its relative value declines as the significance of our 
work increases. Age matters more to the farm laborer than to 
the judge, to the prize-fighter than to the physician. Even in 

modern business where the cruel “No-one-hired-over-40-every-_ 
-50” rule has won wide acceptance there is_ 
no arbitrary ae in eee men for Se aa responsible 


NIGURES recently released by the Committee on National 


lived nine months longer Mr. Brandeis would have been over 
60, and thereby unqualified, according to a now popular theory 
of judicial chronology, for the bench where he served so illus- 
triously till he had passed his 82d year. Oliver Wendell 
Holmes was appointed when he was over 61. The country 
would have missed those 30 memorable years on the Supreme 
Court if the new theory had then prevailed. Judge Cardozo 
was nearly 62 when he was called . . . to the highest federal 
court, William Howard Taft was almost 64 when he was 
made Chief Justice; Charles Evans Hughes almost 68. 
There should be no hard and fast rule in the matter of ae 
The Supreme Court should not be deprived by an arbitrary 
prohibition of men who might be numbered among its bright- 
est ornaments.’ 


“Seek what ye seek!” What the Church surely seeks is 
leaders who so know Christ and so know modern thought that 
they can preach the gospel in terms understood alike by youth 
and age in our contemporary world. She sees churches empty 
save for a few old ladies; she sees youth drifting from the 
light of the gospel of love into the dark shadows of practical 
materialism. She sees all too often clergy who, as they have 
ripened in age, have not ripened in wisdom, men whose lack 
of coloring matter in the hair is no sign manual of the presence 
of wisdom in the soul. She sees that all too often the passage 
of the years not only impairs physical vigor but is accompanied 
by the hardening of the mental arteries—we might call it 
noeto-sclerosis, a psychopathic state characterized by prejudice, | 
inability to understand (much less appreciate) contemporary 
thought, and other distressing symptoms. Rightly feeling that 
these things ought not so to be, bishops and vestries so often — 
wrongly seek the cure by demanding that in places of critical 
importance leadership should be entrusted to those still young 
in years. Unfortunately as absence of hair is no guarantee 
of wisdom, so absence of years is no guarantee of a modern 
outlook. As that virile modern, Edward Lambe Parsons, said 
in the address in which he announced his retirement from the 
active work of the ministry: 


ee 


=~ 


“I am distinctly not pleading that times are changing, that ' 
new problems are arising and that only men of a new genera- 
tion can cope with them. . . . The essential factor is not 
of age. The essential factor i is the capacity to see reality 
get a right perspective on life. There are FoF | 

younger generation re alas, are ae with their 
Bary ohne stem 
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The Primate of All Canada 


By Owsley Robert Rowley 


INEAGE stands back of every man. We sometimes 
overvalue the influence of heredity. Yet the family 
from which one emerges has force in giving character 

to the developing child and youth. If that lineage be hon- 
orable, the sense of its excellence and the responsibility for 
maintaining its honor will, in a mind naturally noble, aid in 
shaping the future. 

The Owen family are of good stock and of a quality 

which produces leadership. For long they 


and temporarily acted as curate, first at All Hallow’s, Bark- 
ing-by-the-Tower, London, and afterward at St. Mary’s, 
Huntingdon, in the diocese of Ely. Returning to Toronto in 
1902, he served five and a half years as curate at the Cathedral 
Church of St. James, giving fruitful attention to Sunday 
schools and Church organizations. In 1908, he was appointed 
assistant rector, and two years later, rector of the historic 
Church of the Holy Trinity, in downtown Toronto, which 

up to that time had many parishioners of 


have contributed brilliant sons to the 
Church, as well as the army and other 
professions. At present no less than 60 
members of the family are in Holy Orders. 
From 1503-13 David Owen was 29th 
Bishop of St. Asaph. From 1629-60 John 
Owen was 4lst Bishop of St. Asaph. From 
1640-60 Morgan Owen was 73d Bishop of 
Llandaff. From 1897-1927 another John 
Owen was 128th Bishop of St. David’s. 
Since 1915, the Very Rev. Charles M. 
Owen has been Dean of Ripon. 

The Most Rev. Derwyn Trevor Owen, 
D.D., D.C.L., fifth Bishop of Niagara 
(1925-32), fifth Bishop of Toronto, third 
and present Archbishop of Toronto, and 
sixth and present Primate of All Canada, 
was born Saturday, July 29, 1876, at 
Twickenham, England, the oldest of four 
sons of the late Trevor Randulph and the late Florence 
(Paynter) Owen. His father, who was an officer in the 11th 
Hussars, was the eldest son of the late Major Arthur H. M. 
Owen, of Wepre Hall, Flintshire, England. His mother -was 
a daughter of the late Surgeon-General Paynter, C.B., of 
Tenby, South Wales. 

Trevor Randulph Owen, father of the Primate of All 
Canada, resigned his commission in the army, came to Canada 
in 1882, and with his family settled on a farm near Brandon, 
Manitoba. Five years later, the family removed to Gore’s 
Landing, near Peterborough, Ontario. 

The future Archbishop, Derwyn Trevor Owen began his 
education at Hilcrest school, Eastbourne, England. After 
coming to Canada he attended the public schools at Gore’s 
Landing and Cobourg, Ont., and finally the Church school at 
Toronto, Ont. Entering the University of Trinity college, 
Toronto, he received in due course, the Licentiate of Theol- 
ogy. On his appointment to the deanery of Niagara in 1916, 
Trinity college conferred upon him the degree of Doctor of 
Divinity (jure dignitatis). The degree (honoris causa) of 
Doctor of Civil Law was given in 1928 by Bishop’s uni- 
versity, Lennoxville, Que., and that of Doctor of Divinity in 
1931 by Wycliffe college, Toronto. 

Derwyn Owen was ordained deacon on ‘Trinity Sunday, 
June 10, 1900, and priest on Trinity Sunday, June 2, 1901. 
Both ordinations were performed at the Cathedral Church of 

St. Alban the Martyr, Toronto, by the Rt. Rev. Arthur 

‘Sweatman, third Bishop of Toronto, who in 1907, became 
Archbishop of Toronto and Primate of All Canada. 

After ordination, the young deacon was licensed as curate 

of St. John’s, the garrison church in Toronto, where he served 

until his ordination as priest, He then spent a year in England, 
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ARCHBISHOP OWEN 


wealth, social standing, and influence. The 
church edifice was overshadowed on all 
sides by commercial buildings. The work 
among Jews in Toronto was then entirely 
supported by Holy ‘Trinity, which was 
passing through a critical period in its his- 
tory. The new rector decided that as the 
neighborhood had changed he must, with- 
out regard to ancient tradition, gather in 
the poor and unite them with those loyal 
parishioners who remained. This he did, 
with conspicuous success. The Scadding 
home was transformed into a parish house, 
with club and reading rooms and a gym- 
nasium. Steam heating was installed in 
church, rectory, and parish house. For sev- 
en years he served Holy Trinity with dis- 
tinction, and when the call to Hamilton 
came to him, he was able to leave with 
everything in fine order and parish organizations flourishing. 
In December, 1914, he became rector and canon of 
Christ’s Church cathedral, Hamilton, in the diocese of 
Niagara. Two years later in addition to being rector of the 
cathedral, he was appointed dean of Niagara and chaplain to 
his bishop. The cathedral parish, which represented the ripe 
culture of Hamilton, was a live one. Dr. Owen saw to it that 
more and more it was to use its life. A new organ was in- 
stalled, the chancel rebuilt and enlarged, and the social service 
work of the parish adequately and efficiently carried on. 


N APRIL, 1925, Dr. Clark, Bishop of Niagara, died. On 

May 14th following, Dean Owen was elected to the vacant 
see. He was consecrated by the Most Rev. George Thorneloe, 
D.D., Archbishop of Algoma and Metropolitan of Ontario, 
assisted by the Bishops of Huron (Williams), Montreal 
(Farthing), Toronto (Sweeny), and Ottawa (Roper) on 
June 24th, the Feast of the Nativity of St. John Baptist, in 
Christ’s Church cathedral, Hamilton, Ont., where on the 
same day, he was enthroned fifth Bishop of Niagara. His force 
of character and his great gift of organization were soon 
apparent in his administration of the diocese. In 1927, he 
was appointed episcopal member of the Anglican National 
Commission of three, to make a survey of conditions in the 
Church from “the maritime provinces to the Yukon. The 
commission visited every diocese and every large center’ of 
Church work in Canada. The result has been of great benefit 
to the Church. The 18 years in Hamilton, 11 as rector and 
dean, and seven as Bishop, spent in quiet intensive work, 
were fruitful in the upbuilding of a strong and loyal parish 


and diocese. 


The see of Tanenste became vacant in 1932, with many 
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problems to be settled. Both clergy and laity of the dio- 
cese wanted the best man available. On October 26th, the 
synod elected unanimously the Bishop of Niagara, and on 
December 9th, by election and translation Dr. Owen became 
fifth Bishop of Toronto. From that eventful day he has 
traveled along the arduous path of incessant toil. His capacity 
for work is enormous. The clergy and laity very soon dis- 
covered that in their new Bishop they had found one who 
was himself setting the very highest standard of devotion to 
duty. 

In August, 1934, the Most Rev. Dr. Worrell, Primate of 
All Canada, died at Halifax, N. S. The primacy had hereto- 
fore been filled by the election of the senior archbishop by 
the House of Bishops. The new canon rendered eligible for 
the office of Primate all bishops and priests of the Church of 
England in Canada, and of any Church in communion there- 
with. The General Synod met in Montreal on September 
12th, and on the 18th, Dr. Owen, Bishop of Toronto, was 
elected to the primacy. His installation as Primate of All 
Canada took place on September 19th, at Christ Church 
cathedral, Montreal, in the presence of the General Synod 
and hundreds of Church people from all parts of Canada. 
The new Primate at once assumed that position of leader 
among his fellows which has characterized his entire life. He 
is one of those men who, without seeking any place for 
themselves, are naturally looked up to, trusted, and respected 
by other people. 

His Grace has never concealed his sympathy with Catholic 
ideals, as understood by such men as Dr. Pusey and Mr. 
Keble, but he has never identified himself with any party in 
the Church. In one sense he is a party man, yet at the same 
time he is wholly devoid of anything that can be called party 
spirit. A moderate High Churchman, with broad theological 
views, he has gained for himself, in a marked degree, the 
confidence of all schools of thought. He is intensely spiritual, 
with a width of sympathy which is remarkable. 


ARLY in life, the Primate found a true helpmeet in 
Nora Grier, younger daughter of the late R. P. Jellett, 
Judge of the County Court of Prince Edward, Ont. They 
were married on April 20, 1904, at St. Luke’s shail Lor? 
onto, by the Rev. John leacay: D.D. Mrs. Owen is a lady 
of culture and much personal charm. 

Their family includes: Gwynedd Derwyn, a graduate of 
the social service department of the University of Toronto, 
who was first employed as a case worker for the Infants’ 
Home of Toronto, and went in 1935 to Cincinnati, as execu- 
_ tive secretary of the Church Mission of Help in the diocese 
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sweeping restlessly over the congregation, suggests a prophet 
—or another Savonarola, declaiming against the sins of 


the age. 


*— 


Too Old? 
(Continued from page 8) 


are growing old we shall in all probability deprive the Church 
of tomorrow of those leaders who alone can effectively com- 
mend the gospel to our modern age. Let us, in God’s Holy 
Name, put first things first. Of course it is fine if the priest 
called to be rector has the qualities of the best type of YMCA 
secretary; he will help young people to find God and His 
Church because he is a good mixer, better than average on 
the tennis court and track and, so far as it goes, this is good. 
But qualities such as these while desirable are not primary. 
An older priest who is a competent organizer will gather 
round him younger men able to do this work while he is freed 
for work they cannot do. But priests and bishops are not pri- 
marily organizers; they have received Holy Order in the 


Church of God, not the degree of MBSc in Mr. Babson’s 


school of business administration. We lay upon the rectors of 


our larger parishes, and even more grievously upon our bishops, 
an administrative burden so heavy that their best energies are 
not available for their chosen work. To be a good administrator 
is desirable but the priest or bishop who is a true spiritual 
leader will gather round him bankers, lawyers, accountants, 
business executives who will handle, at least as well as he, every- 
member canvasses, building debts, and the rest. Surely what 
matters most is that a priest, or bishop, should be a Christ- 
filled personality, a spiritual man, wise in the wisdom of God, 
a pastor of souls. 


HE word priest, as we all know, means “elder’’ and it was 

because he was in very truth an elder that in the earliest 
Church a man was called to this responsible work. Not that 
the early Church was so foolish as to deny that in rare souls 
wisdom comes to flower in those whose bodies are young. As the 
Wisdom of Solomon put it, “Old age is not measured by — 
number of years, wisdom is grey hairs unto men.” Or as Philo — 
of Alexandria says, “They do not regard as elders those ad- | 
vanced in years .. . but those who have spent gp Sp strength 
in the Bo sheinuianee philosophy.” 

Let us, then, seek as leaders in the Church of God priestaa 
and bishops kai are elders indeed and not t only i in name and in — 
years, men who are old in the holy wisdom of God, elders © 
in the spiritual life in that, unlike younger souls, they are 


of Southern Ohio; Robert Derwyn, who has been in news-— capable of spiritual paternity, of kindling in other men » 
paper work for the past ten years, and is now the representa- 
tive of | ae British United | Press in Reso ean 


own deepening knowledge of the ever-present God. Such el 

may be young in bodily years but this will not usually be 
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by me, has been of service 
in suggesting what it may be best 
to say. I shall speak, not only of 
the Report of the Commission on 
|Doctrine but of the Church of 
|England in relation to it. Per- 
haps it will be well at once to state my own judgment about 
jit. | think the report of immense value. There are large sec- 
tions which seem to me to approach perfection both in substance 
and in form. Of course there are things which I should have 
,wished to be differently expressed, and sentences, though 
rarely, which I should have found some difficulty in signing. 
‘But that, I suppose, would be said by members of the com- 
mission itself: a common report cannot exactly express the 
‘mind of each particular signatory. 

This report, however, does represent real agreement; no- 
‘where do we find that detestable thing, the covering up of 
profound disagreement by the use of ambiguous language. 
That is a merit of the first order, for which we cannot be too 
thankful. On the other hand, the report in my judgment 
suffers from a certain academic forgetfulness of what the 
Church of England is. It gives the impression that what for 
want of a better term we call Modernism is of much greater 
importance in the Church of England than it is. 

In the Church of England there are only three parties of 
any numerical importance—the Catholic party, the Evan- 
gelicals, and those whom we call Central Churchmen; mod- 
ernism is comparatively negligible. If you think otherwise, go 
into any great city for a weekend, and inquire for a Modernist 
~ church. In almost every case you will be met by an uncom- 
yprehending stare: Catholic churches, Evangelical churches, 
(Central churches, you will find in plenty, and of different 
types; but in England Modernist churches scarcely exist. Nor 
«do I see any signs that Modernism is likely to become more 
i important; indeed the report confirms my view. If I am not 
» mistaken, a commission of a similarly academic character 


publication last year. 


‘thirty years ago would have shown much more leaning to 


| Modernist views, and been much less constructive. In view 
‘of the best modern science and philosophy, for example, the 
, difficulty so widely felt about miracles by the generation before 
‘my own has largely passed away; and, when Modernists still 
» dwell upon it, they appear antiquated. 


PTs 
\ HE title of the report may be interpreted in-at least 


IL three ways if we pay no attention to the terms of refer- 
) encet ; and few have recognized what those terms were. 

_ The title might be taken to refer to that doctrine of the 
Church of England by which its members are bound. Such 
doctrine is to be found in the Apostles’ and Nicene Creeds, in 
'the Thirty-nine Articles, and in the Book of Common Prayer. 


By the two Catholic Creeds both the clergy and the laity are 


_* A lecture recently delivered in St. Paul’s cathedral, London; American 
| publication in Tur Lrvinc Cuurcu by special permission of Professor Goudge. 
+ The terms of reference of the commission were: ‘‘To consider the nature 
and grounds of Christian doctrine with a view to demonstrating the extent of 
_ existing agreement within the Church of England and with a view to inves- 
' acu how far it is possible to remove or diminish existing differences. 


5 Be 


of the Archbishops’ Commission on Christian Doc- 


trine, which received such wide publicity on its 
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Doctrine and the Church of England* 


By the Rev. Canon H. L. Goudge, D.D. 


Late Regius Professor of Divinity, Oxford University 


f HE title given to this THIS ARTICLE, the last prepared for publica- bound, Our baptism rests upon 
paper, though not chosen tion by Canon Goudge before his death, analyzes our acceptance of the one, and 


some of the strengths and weaknesses of the report our status as communicants upon 


our acceptance of the other. By 
the ‘Thirty-nine Articles the 
clergy alone are bound, and even 
they less stringently than was 
formerly the case. The Prayer 
Book is put into our hands as the instrument of our common 
worship, but without asking us to endorse in detail every 
opinion which may seem to underlie its language. Now with 
the doctrine of the Church of England, so understood, the 
commission was not concerned; nor does any opinion which 
it expresses affect that doctrine in the slightest degree. Here 
and there, to take an example, the commission expresses the 
opinion that different views upon some doctrinal subjects 
should be regarded as equally admissible in the Church of 
England. But whether or not they are equally admissible the 
commission had no authority to decide, nor does it claim any. 
If any question should arise of altering the doctrine of the 
Church of England, only the Convocations could deal with 
it. The same is true of the approaching Lambeth Conference. 
We shall, I hope, read with attention and respect anything 
which the assembled bishops may say to us, but alteration in 
the doctrine of the Church of England will lie outside their 
province. If then anybody is unhappy in the thought that the 
commission has altered the doctrine of the Church of Eng- 
land, he may be assured that nothing of the kind has taken 
place, and sleep quietly in his bed. 

Or secondly, the title might be taken to refer to what is in 
fact by various, people taught and believed in the Church of 
England. The terms of reference demand a knowledge of 
this, and it is not easy to acquire it. Being Englishmen, we 
are accustomed to “say what we think,’ and we are not all 
equally well-informed. Knowledge here involves, not only a 
wide acquaintance with the different parties in the Church 
of England, with their subdivisions and cross-divisions, but 
also an acquaintance with their comparative numerical 
strength. Whether the commission possessed this knowledge 
seems to be doubtful. It is difficult to say what I mean without 
offense, but I will do my best. What was chiefly sought was 
a commission representative of the best scholarship and 
thought of the Church of England; and we obtained it. 
But, if we ask whether the commission was truly represen-. 
tative of the different parties in the Church, the answer 
is “no.” 

Who were influential in the choice made, I cannot tell 
you; but, though it was not made at all in the spirit of party, 
what was sought was, not to make the Commission represen- 
tative of all opinion within the Church of England, but of all 
which the choosers regarded as sensible opinion. The result 
was that the members were all theological Liberals of different 
kinds. There were Liberal Catholics, and Liberal Evangeli- 
cals, and Liberal Centrals, all with a large body of outside 
opinion behind them; and there were Modernists, with no such 
body of outside opinion behind them, but with real contri- 
butions to make none the less. The great body of Anglo- 
Catholics of the more traditional type were not represented, 
nor were those whom we sometimes call old-fashioned Evan- 


ie 
gelicals. It was here that the weakness of the commission lay 
for the performance of its special task. They set to work to 
find how far they could reach agreement among themselves, 
rather than to unite the Church of England. 

Thirdly, the title might be taken to refer to the doctrine 
of the Church as it ought to be, in view of the new knowledge 
of many kinds which time and study have brought to us. 
Many, I think, who like myself had not properly attended 
to the terms of reference, had hoped to receive from the 
commission a more complete and balanced statement of the 
Christian faith, in view of modern knowledge, than any that 
we had possessed before it. We expected that the whole field 
of theology would be surveyed, and that the amount of 
attention given to the several doctrines of our faith would 
be proportionate to their intrinsic importance. This expecta- 
tion was certainly not fulfilled. But has the great doctrine of 
the Atonement received equal attention? 

Directly, only three pages are given to it; and though 
there is much which bears upon this doctrine in other parts 
of the report, we need more than this. The Archbishop of 
York points out that we require an evangelistic theology 
today. The old “Evangelical” theology was nothing if not 
evangelistic; and both the Barthian school and the new em- 
phasis placed, especially by Dr. Dodd at Cambridge, on the 
Apostolic proclamation of the Gospel, are doing much to 
revive it. Moreover, though the Atonement, like the Incar- 
nation, is not a controversial subject, real differences do 
appear in our teaching. Just as in the doctrine of the Incar- 
nation it is necessary to lay equal stress upon the Divinity 
and the Humanity of the Lord, so in the doctrine of the 
Atonement it is necessary to lay equal stress upon what God 
Himself has done for us and upon what we must do in response 
to it. The question of the relation of divine grace to human 
freedom comes in here, and we need more than the commission 
has given us. 

Once more, consider the questions of the Church and Ae 
ministry. They are very controversial questions today and, in 
our efforts after the reunion of Christendom, meet us con- 
tinually. Here again we want the alternative views clearly 
stated. What the report gives us is the Liberal Catholic view. 
The Evangelical view does not clearly appear, nor is justice 
done to it. The Evangelicals here have strong support from 
the ablest Nonconformist theologians, and we could wish 
them at least to have been given their say, and the commission 
to have ree a seat 

Ill 

PINALLY, I should like to refer to the chief objection which 

has been ‘made to the Report, the objection that it repre- 
eing ese in ey Church of England, 
re : 
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that of those who have received no special authority to teach, 
and that is why attention comes to be concentrated upon the 
former. 

Let us notice, secondly, that words are slippery things 
when we must use them to deal with spiritual truth which 
they are not able adequately to express. When e.g. we say that 
our Lord descended into hell, we do not mean to imply that 
the abode of departed spirits is under our feet. When we say 
that He ascended into heaven, we do not mean that heaven is 
a place over our heads; if it were, it would be under the 
feet of the Australians. When we speak of our subconscious 
minds, we do not mean that our minds are two-storied resi- 
dences in which our conscious selves occupy the upper rooms, 
while much of which we know nothing is taking place some- 
where on the ground floor. There is no “sub” about it; the 
“Subconscious” mind affects the conscious all the time; we 
only use spatial language because we have no other. But what 
we mean to say is true. We may have, as Studdert Kennedy 
said, “Dr. Jekyll in the dining-room, Mr. Hyde in the kitchen, 
and God knows who stowed away in the basement.” So it is 
with the language of the Creeds. It is truth that we express, 
but truth in spatial and symbolical language. The great 
Fathers no more than we believed that in any literal sense 
our Lord was sitting at the right hand of God; they meant, 
as we do, that He shares the sovereignty of God. 

But can we apply this symbolical interpretation to the 
statement that our Lord “the third day rose again”? Par- 
tially—yes; but completely—no. “The Lord” means the Lord 
in His full humanity; it was the Lord, body and soul, who 
rose; and the meaning undoubtedly is that at a definite time 
—the third day—the body which had died was dead no longer, 
and the tomb was left empty because the Lord was no longer 
there. That is either true or false; there is nothing symbolical 
about it. But if we desire to describe the condition and action 
of the Lord after His Resurrection, we shall have to take 


refuge in symbolical language as in the other cases. Again, 


how about the Virginal Conception? Here again there is 


nothing symbolical; our Lord either had a human father, or 


He had not. To say that the Lord was born of a virgin cannc 
be just a symbolical way of expressing the purity of His births 
If God had willed Him to be born in the erat way, : 
may be quite sure that nothing would have ng - 
His purity. The statement that we make is Se pe or false. 
May, then, a teacher of the Church retain his position if 
he denies these historical facts which the Creeds assert? 
is the ee and the common conscience of men has « “ 
answered “ a 
That mi may do so has been often claimed. The 
as far as my memory goes, was first made by that 
Modernist scholar, Dr. Rashdall ; and it. 
has been 
the bishops, ids Pres Ta 
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MOXGCISS ON Raho a Drees 


A Monumental Work on the Family 


NEw Horizons For THE Famity. By Una Bernard Sait, Mac- 
millan. Pp. 772. $4.00. 


HE current state of flux characterizing the American 

family has intrigued another author into an attempt to 

analyze its causes and to prophesy the outcome. This really 
nonumental work is designed “‘to discern possibilities for the fu- 
ure suggested by our knowledge of the family in the past and 
present, and to examine means and methods for the realization 
bf those possibilities which seem most desirable.” In her develop- 
ment of a philosophy of the family, Dr. Sait seeks to apply to a 
special field the philosophical principles of John Dewey and holds 
‘onsistently to that endeavor. She balances the psychoanalytic 
riewpoint with that of social psychology. 

The author expresses the hope that the book will serve not 
pnly as a textbook but also as an aid in preparation for marriage 
and family life. One cannot but doubt, however, whether such a 
oonderous volume, both heavy in weight and deliberate in style, 
will ever appeal to an engaged couple to whom more slender and 
more stimulating volumes are now so readily available. 

Three main divisions, The Family in Historical Perspective, 
The Modern Family, and Home Life, are followed by an epi- 
iogue devoted specifically to the book’s title. The line of thought 
‘s consistently developed throughout, and there is a pleasing 
absence of the repetition which so frequently mars a book of this 
-ength. 

Although completely realistic, Dr. Sait is no pessimist. She 
»s convinced that “of all social institutions, none possesses a frac- 
‘ion of the potential power of the family.” She sees unlimited 
possibilities in that codperative family life for which she so ably 
bleads. “The recent acceleration of social change has subjected 
the traditional pattern of the family to such unprecedented strain 
‘hat its fabric has been torn asunder. From this disruption has 
emerged a new appreciation of the potential values of family 
ife, a new awareness of its essential functions: an appreciation 
and an awareness stimulated by the development of social 
osychology.” 

Despite the book’s intriguing title, the first half offers but 
ittle in the way of new horizons. The outstanding chapters are 
three in number. Conflicting Values in Women’s Lives emphasizes 
+he fact that “never before have so many woman been accorded 
the opportunity of becoming individualized and responsible human 
peings.” The author insists that “an experimental attitude of 
women toward their lives” is of utmost importance. Particularly 
valuable is the discussion of the new problem of combining moth- 
erhood with a profession. In this the author speaks with personal 
authority, being professor of philosophy at Claremont colleges, 
the wife of a sociologist, and the mother of two sons. 

The realistic chapter on Marital. Adjustments points the 
oaradoxical character of the current period in which genuine 
desire for companionship and comradeship is paired with con- 
fusion and strain. ‘““The one most potent means for the facilitation 
of marital adjustment is what may be called a socio-psychiatric 
attitude on the part of married partners.” 

In the chapter on The Emergence of the Codperative Family 
ies the core of the book. Dr. Sait describes the codperative and 
democratic family as ‘“‘a pattern of relationships designed to secure 
he fullest and freest development of each member of the family; 
yhere love and companionship between a man and a woman lead 
o voluntary parenthood within a home, as a physical, social, and 
piritual environment, deliberately created and directed for the 
urposes of family life.” The chapter closes with a vigorous, 

odern case for the social values inherent in monogamy. ‘‘Where 
o little has yet been done in the<way of constructive reform, 
there so many hopeful possibilities lie open, disheartenment as 
he future of monogamous marriage and the family, is, to say 
least, premature.” en : 
Less than three pages are devoted to the potentialities of 
zion in contemporary family life, but these do serve to scotch 
t that leaving a child “free to choose for himself” is a 
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neutral attitude. “Little children cannot be left ‘free’ to choose 
for themselves, and to ‘do nothing’ is to do something, namely, 
to reveal the uncertainty and indifference of the parents.” 

In her anxiety to be thorough, Dr. Sait has overdone the 
process. There seems to be a grim determination to create an 
opus! The entire work is not only meticulously documented but 
over-documented. One can almost hear the snipping of the shears 
and the flutter of the filing cabinet. On the other hand each 
chapter is fortified with excellent suggestions for further reading 
and there is a fairly complete index. The format is a pleasing one 
and typographical errors are remarkably few. 

C. RANKIN Barnes. 


Every American’s America 


My America: AN AMERICAN ADVENTURE IN UNDERSTANDING. 
By Louis Adamic. Harpers. $3.75. 


HIS is one of those modern books that are difficult to clas- 

sify or to describe. It might be called pictorial, although 
there is not a single line drawing or photograph or pastel or 
etching in it. It is a series of word paintings by an experienced 
writer and observer, who tells of the things that he has seen or 
knows about that go to make up what has become his country 
through adoption. His point of view is set forth in a poem by 
Mrs. Julia Glasgow, in which she says: 


“Nor is he the better citizen who says: 

‘I’m an American; my fathers won 

This title for me,’ which he lightly holds— 
Many there are such—than the foreign born, 
Who sought the citizenship as the Grail, 
Who feels it as one feels the holy chrism, 
Who counts it as a buckler and a shield.” 


Adamic, a Slovenian, came to America because the country 
appealed to him, but not in the ordinary way it did to so many 
who have made their way here. He felt that here was the oppor- 
tunity to solve some of the great problems of the age, and in a 
way realize what Gerald Stanley Lee declared: ‘America is a 
tune. It must be sung together.” He has traveled perhaps 100,000 
miles to find out what it all means, and in these 669 pages we 
have the results of these travels and an intelligent understanding 
of what he has seen. Out of the amazingly varied experiences and 
circumstances of his life as a newspaper writer, author, and 
immigrant American, he has fashioned a book that is at once 
autobiography, history, sociology, economics, reporting, narrative, 
literature. It is by far the most personal book he has written. 

The story of his America, it is an impressive attempt to 
present as a whole the diverse and incongruous factors which go 
to make up a vast country—a country he has come to understand 
and appreciate through the eyes of a foreign-born citizen. 

Here are the people Louis Adamic has known who have 
given meaning to his view of America; the places he has visited 
and lived in; the things, conditions, trends, and movements that 
have involved him and drawn his attention. Finally, there is a 
simple, positive, profound, hopeful picture of America as a land 


‘dedicated to progress, still involved in the uncertain process of 


human evolution, a land that is at once the creation and victim 
of her people. ; 

My America is Louis Adamic’s America and no other. Yet 
because he has sought through truth to reveal the nation’s inner 
drama he has drawn a prose picture of such exciting human 
values that Americans will take it to their hearts. Indeed, it is a 
book that, once taken up, is hard to lay down. What pains one is 
that a man who is so deeply in earnest seems to have no religion 
in his life and no interest in religion. He knows the proletariat 
and the intelligentsia, but with the religious forces, there is no 
acquaintance. For that reason the my in his title is to. be em- 
phasized, for America cannot be wholly visioned without a full 
ppreaideen of the part religion has played and, I believe, is to 

ays)’ ; 
K Beets he the man has his ideals, and high ones as his con- 
cluding lines will show: “Well, I want America to be roused from 


va 
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this merely defensive nature of her democracy, and have a chance 
to determine what she ought to do about it and then proceed to 
* do it. I want America to have a chance to think and debate about 
the methods of progress most suited to her, and gradually—not 
via any shortcuts—to deal with her discords and incongruities, 
which are dislocating her life, throwing it out of focus.” 

Ciinton Rocers WooprurFr. 


Dr. Macmurray’s New Book 


Tue Crue to History. By John Macmurray. Harpers. Pp. 
243. $2.50. 


ROFESSOR Macmurray, who holds the chair of philosophy 

of the mind and logic in the University of London, and wrote 
the stimulating volume Creative Society, now turns his attention 
more particularly to the influence of Christianity on the history 
of European civilization and its importance for the world of 
tomorrow. 

Unfortunately he sets about it in a peculiarly unsatisfactory 
way, with an amazing mixture of vaunted empiricism and the 
most determined refusal to face facts. The author possesses 
certain beliefs, and imagines that the only possible proof for 
them must be that used in the pure sciences. Ethics is thus a 
form of anthropology. And so one reads utterances as strange as 
the following: “The statement that all men are equal means that 
any claim that one man or one class or type of man is superior 
or inferior to another is, as a matter of fact, quite untrue... . 
The world is not built that way.” The book is similarly vitiated 
by the author’s a priori view that religion is simply “a way of 
living the whole of life.”” He brings this definition to the Scriptures 
and then attempts to show that they are not permeated by any 
dualism between creature and creator, between life and the Lord 
of life, a dualism that any unprejudiced reader of the documents 
could not help noticing. This a priori attitude prepares us also 
for the naive confession: “I have used the traditional text of the 
New Testament without any special regard to the conclusions of 
modern scholarship regarding the authenticity of the record.” 

lf one shared the author’s presuppositions doubtless the book 
would appear illuminating and profound. But to one who does 


not it can only seem a misleading presentation of the case for _ 


democracy and for the Christian eee 
. 5S. K. Scorr-Craic. 


John Marquand’s New Novel 
Wicxkrorp Point. By John P. Marquand. Little, Brown. $2.75. 


HE Brills always went back to Wickford Point because the 
Brills had always gone back to Wickford Point; to them 
that was reason enough. For were they not important? Had not 
old John Brill, the Sage of Wickford, been a friend of Thoreau? 
(Needless to say, they lived near Boston!) These important 
people Mr. Marquand shows us by the “peep-hole” method— 
glimpses of them at odd moments caught by the narrator, Cousin 
Jim. But what Jim sees is a sturdy New England family gone to 
seed ; with overdrawn bank accounts; not above siphoning oil from 
visitors’ cars; living in a house where all the clocks had stopped, 
except one Lovinnee wrong; unable to use the front door because 
it had stuck on an old letter. 
He sees Cousin Clothilde, whose one reality was ‘the Brill 
Tradition, keeping the family in its restrictions; terrifying them 
with the alas aad elsewhere things are “different.” A younger 
but never changing, eternally talking 
- children—a tee Bella, far from 
the univ her desires are 
a literary 


hese writers, : 
rin his hea 


information into a minimum of pages and of devoting the balance 
of the volume to expositions of selected passages; the Prayer of 
Agur in Proverbs, the “healing stream” of Ezekiel, Isaiah’s watch- 
man and St. Paul’s shipwreck, for instance. The reader is thus 
encouraged to try similar expositions for himself. B.S 
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Doctrine and the Church of England 
(Continued from page 12) 


example, keeps men out of the Church who would otherwise 
be taithtul and valuable members, profitable to the Church, 
and profited by it. No one can claim to be judge and jury in 
his own case. Right is right, whatever we may think about it, 
and it is a great responsibility to go by our own idea of right 
when it differs from that of almost everybody else. But if we 
allow this individual decision, we must abide by it. Moreover, 
the question of the place of the Virginal Conception in the 
Creed is not as simple as it seems. Those who drew up our 
Creeds believed it, and did not suppose that any Christians 
ever would doubt it; but almost certainly what they wished 
to assert was rather the full reality of the Lord’s Humanity 
than the particular manner of His birth. The Creeds are 
closely connected with the preaching of the Gospel; and in 
the preaching of the Gospel to the outside world, the Vir- 
ginal Conception, for obvious reasons, does not appear. ) 

Secondly, those who believe in the Incarnation, but not 
in the Virginal Conception, are few, and have little influence. © 
To combine a belief in the Incarnation with a denial of the 
Virginal Conception is a position too irrational to survive. 

Spee ; a 
Now to cast people out of the Church is like a major operation — 
by a surgeon; it may be necessary, but it is sure to administer 
a great shock to the system; and it is to be avoided, if its 
avoidance is possible. If the body is healthy as a whole, and — 
we can build up its health, it will often throw off its dis-_ 
orders of itself. It is true, I think, that good people are some- 
times lost to the Church of England because of our apparent 
indifference to heresy. But I believe in tolerance none the less, | 
where I am convinced there is good faith; and, I think this is 
justified by our experience in the past. 

Finally, we have to consider what the public effect 
disciplinary action would be. Expulsions could not take ple 
without prosecutions first. If we make the charge of heresy, 
must prove it. Can you not imagine what use would be a 
of the situation by our more sensational newspapers? T 
would reap so golden a harvest that I should recommend t 
prosecutors to demand a fee of at least £500 before operati 
began. Do we really wish the Virginal Conception of o 
Lord to be discussed in the popular press? We can i 
the kind of correspondence which would follow. I deed 


are familiar with the subject, we 
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90 Church Workers 
Attend Conference 


purses in Christian Marriage and 
Other Subjects Presented 
Racine, Wis. 


yp ACINE, Wis.—Some 150 delegates 
2 representative of many fields of 
the Church’s work assembled here 
ithe 21st annual summer conference of 
‘rgy and lay workers of the Episcopal 
surch in the Central West which got 
der way Monday, June 26th. The con- 
-ence, which was in session until July 
a, was held at the DeKoven Founda- 
in, located on the campus of historic 
-cine college. 
During the two-week session, which was 
voted largely to study and discussion of 
any subjects pertinent to Church activi- 
‘sy many prominent Middle Western 
aurchmen and leaders in religious and 
cial work from other sections of the 
antry lectured and conducted classes in 
ee general divisions of the program: 
mely, the school for general Church 
prk, the school for college work, and 
> school for clergy and social workers. 
Courses in Christian marriage, social 
vchology, Church music, religious drama, 
munity problems, theology, religious 
sucation, young people’s work, and many 
ner subjects were presented under the 
section of a faculty comprising leaders 
‘their respective fields. 


at 


‘Among the leaders were: The Rev. Alden Drew 
ley, national secretary fer College Work; the 
v. G. Clarence Lund, Milwaukee; Miss Annie 
otton Stout, Sewanee, Tenn.; Mrs. Marcus 
sidman, Champaign, Ill.; the Rev. LeRoy S. 
srroughs, student chaplain at Iowa state univer- 
»; the Very Rev. Gerald G. Moore, Evanston; 
of. Clark Kuebler, instructor in Romance lan- 
ages at Northwestern university; the Rev. Dr. 
‘rold Holt of Oak Park; the Rev. Walter K. 
orley; the Rev. Rex Wilkes; and the Rev. 
lliam O. Hanner, Chicage. 


‘Discussions on parish and diocesan or- 
nization work, woman’s auxiliary pro- 
ams, lectures on the work of the altar 
ild, the Church Periodical club, and 
e Daughters of the King were on the 
nedule, as well as special evening con- 
rences on various other subjects. 


oman’s Auxiliary day, June 28th, was. 


tended by more than 300 members from 
dioceses of Chicago and Milwaukee in 
nt session. Mrs. Frederick H. Linley, 
ilwaukee diocesan president, presided. 


0, Mich., spoke in the morning on New 
vphases in Family Living. She called at- 


ive study of family living going ahead 
a tremendous rate” among psycholo- 
teachers, and social workers. 
e work of the Girls’ Friendly Society 
i by leaders from the diocese 
icago. 


prove O 


Mrs. Howard F. Bigelow of Kalama- . 


tion to “the investigative and interpre-— 


| 


MRS. H. WOODWARD 


Federal Council Issues 


Prayer for Times of War 


New York ( (RNS)—3 prayer for “use 
by Christian people in all countries during 
times of wars and rumors of wars,” has 
been issued here by the department of 
international justice and goodwill of the 
Federal Council of Churches of Christ in 
America. 

Prepared by the Archbishop of York, 
the prayer is sponsored by the provisional 
committee of the» World Council of 
Churches. 

The prayer, in part, follows: 

“Pour out upon all nations the gift of 
peace, O God, and look upon the distraction 
of the world and the division of Thy Church, 
and be pleased to stretch forth Thy healing 
hand. Draw all men unto Thee and one to 
another by the bands of Thy love; make Thy 
Church one, and fill it with Thy spirit, that 
by-Thy power it may unite the world in a 
sacred brotherhood of nations, where justice, 
mercy, and faith, truth, and freedom may 
flourish.” 


Fr. Taber Accepts Call | 
as Rector of St. Mary’s 


New YorK—The Rev. Grieg Taber, 
now rector of All Saints’ church, Dor- 
chester, Boston, has accepted election as 
rector of the Church of St. Mary the 
Virgin here, it was announced July Ist 
by the trustees of the church. Fr. Taber 


will come into residence at St. Mary’s 
about October Ist. d 
Fr. Taber succeeds the Rev. G. M. 


Williams, SSJE, as rector of St. 
Mary’s. Fr. Williams was elected su- 
perior of the Society of St. John the 
Evangelist on April 13th to succeed the 
then Rev. Spence Burton, now Suffra- 
| gan Bishop of Haiti and the Dominican 
| Republic. 


Bishop Comments on 
International Church 


Tells GFS National Council That 
Church Is Only Internationale to 
Last, Scores Self-Interest 


ROVIDENCE, R. JI.—“The Christian 
Poorer: is an international society,” 

Bishop Oldham of Albany told the 
718 delegates who attended the 41st na- 
tional council of the Girls’ Friendly soci- 
ety, held here June 23d to 30th. “And it 
is the only internationale to survive!” 

The Bishop opened his speech by quot- 
ing an old college professor: “The history 
of the world is the history of the increas- 
ing dependence of man upon his fellow 
men.” It is the duty of Christians to think 
in world terms, he went on, for the world 
is a unit, a universe, and God has created 
a sphere, not a hemisphere. Americans 
must, he emphasized, think in world terms 
if they are to have an intelligent back- 
ground for thinking on the problems of 
the world today. 

Bishop Oldham said that people are too 
parochial-, diocesan-, and nationally-mind- 
ed, and added that Christians are to think 
as God thinks, in terms of the world. Re- 
sponsibility as world Christians, he pointed 
out, arises out of the fact that Christian- 
ity-ts vital to civilization. 

There have been great advances in the 
scientific field, he believes, but there have 
been no advances in the moral field. He 
emphasized this by repeating the thought 
in other words: man’s power over the ma- 
terial has increased but there has not 
been any moral advance to make this new 
power usable. 


GOD LEFT OUT OF WORLD 


“God has been entirely left out of the 
world,” he said. “People and nations, blinded 
by their self-interest, have left God out of 
the picture. There is need today for a moral 
and spiritual dynamic. Only a vital Church 
can meet the needs of this moral advance. 

“The Church must have more friendship, 
tolerance, and understanding within itself. 
The greatest evil that faces the Church to- 
day is the evil within the body. Most of the 
parishioners are no better than the heathen. 
Christ is not taken literally nor seriously. 
We need a consecrated Church. 

“As individuals we can look to ourselves 
and see that we are doing the Christian 
thing, for the character of the Church in the 
long run is made up of the character of the 
members. We must create the moral atmos- 
phere in which the problems that beset the 

world today can be solved. We need to say 
that prayer, ‘Revive Thy Church, O God, 
beginning with me!” | 


NATIONAL PRESIDENT ELECTED 


Bishop Oldham delivered his address on 
the evening of June 29th. National council 
elections had been held two days previ- 


- 
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ously in the afternoon. Mrs. Harold E. 
Woodward, president of the provincial 
Woman’s Auxiliary, member of the na- 
tional board of the Woman’s Auxiliary, 
executive secretary of the Young Church- 
men of the diocese of Missouri, executive 
secretary of a provincial young people’s 
conference, member of the YWCA board 
of directors of St. Louis, president of an 
Episcopal home for children, member of a 
crippled children’s hospital board, and 
member of the executive women’s com- 
mittee of the St. Louis symphony society, 
was elected national president of the Girls’ 
Friendly society. 

Mrs. C. William Spiess, head of the 
GFS department of finance, was elected 
vice-president at large. She is a member 


of the woman’s committee of St. James’ 
church, Philadelphia, a member of the 
Church League for Industrial Democracy 
of Eastern Pennsylvania, a member of 
the consumers’ league of Eastern Penn- 
sylvania, of the English speaking union, of 
the foreign policy association, and of the 
Philadelphia real estate board. 

Vice-presidents elected include Mrs. 
Laurence F. Piper, province of New Eng- 
land; Mrs. Samuel H. Edsall, province 
of New York and New Jersey; Mrs. 
Norman H. Slack, province of Washing- 
ton; Mrs. Sheldon Leavitt, province of 
Sewanee; Mrs. John R. King, province 
of the Midwest; Mrs. R. Ewing Stiffler, 
province of the Northwest; and Miss Ruth 
Jenkins, province of the Pacific. No vice- 
president was elected for the province of 
the Southwest. 


SECRETARY AND TREASURER 


Mrs. Albert S. Cook was elected secre- 
tary and head of the organization depart- 
ment, and Miss Margaret C. Maule was 
elected treasurer. Also elected were heads 
of departments: Mrs. Orrin F. Judd, ac- 
tivities; Mrs. William Walter Smith, 
finance; Mrs. Alfred L. Aiken, housing; 
Miss Jeannette F. Booth, membership; 

and Mrs. Arthur R. Cowdery, publicity. 
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Refugee Tells GFS 
of Hitler’s Hatred 


National Council Hears of Nazis 
From Student Formerly Held in 
Concentration Camps 


ROVIDENCE, R. I.—‘‘Hitler does not 
Pr the Jew as much as he hates 

the Jewish spirit, which is essentially 
democratic and European,” Robert Neu- 
mann, Austrian Roman Catholic refugee 
from Naziism, told the Girls’ Friendly 
society at its 4lst national council, held 
here June 23d to 30th. Mr. Neumann is 
now a student of political science at Am- 
herst college. 

Mr. Neumann spoke on the evening of 
June 27th, as did Mrs. Guy Emery Ship- 
ler, vice-chairman of the committee on 
refugees of the National Council of the 
Church. He was formerly a law student 
in Vienna, and on June 2, 1938, he was 
arrested because of political speeches he 
had made before Hitler’s occupation of 
Austria. 

Committed without formal trial, under 
“protective custody,’ to concentration 
camps at Dachau and Weimar, he later 
made his way to America and freedom. 
On his right hand he bears a scar, the 
result of a bayonet wound. 


“The democratic view of the State is that 
the State is a necessary organization for the 
welfare of the people,” he said. “It guaran- 
tees the right of free speech and religious 
freedom. To Naziism, the State is an end 
in itself, with the individual sacrificed to 
the State. For the Nazis the individual is 
nothing, the ‘folk’ everything. 

“The right is what is right for ‘the Ger- 
man people,’ but when Nazis speak of the 
people they mean a mystical unit which 
emerges in one individual, Der Fuehrer. 

“Tt is a common belief that most indi- 
viduals in concentration camps are Jews,” 
Mr. Neumann said, “but this is not the 
case. Only 40% are Jews. In Austria both 


Peter Day Begins Journey 
to Amsterdam Conference 


Peter Day, managing editor of THE 
Livinc Cuureu, left Milwaukee last 
week for New York, from where on 
July 13th he will sail on the Statendam 
for Plymouth, England. July 24th to 
August 2d he will attend the World 
Conference of Christian Youth in Am- 
sterdam, Holland, as a representative 
-of the Church. Mr. Day was appointed 
a delegate, along with nine others, by 
the Presiding Bishop. 

Mr. Day, 24year-old president of 
the Milwaukee young people’s fellow- 
ship, has been managing editor of Tuer 
Livinc CuHurcu since 1936, While in 
Europe, he will report the action of the 
World Conference for THE Livine 
CHURCH. 


“Youth,” Mr. Day said recently, “has 
often been called the hope of the world. 
There is only one hope, and that is Chris- 

| tianity, both for young and old.” 


| 16th to 18th. The conference was un: d 


July 12, 1936 


Foreign Clergy Curbed 
by Recent Nazi Decree 


Lonpon (RNS)—No foreign clergy- 
man may converse with German pas- 
tors or preach in a German Protestant 
church unless he first signs a formal 
statement dissociating himself from the 
declaration made by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury in the House of Lords fav- 
oring an Anglo-Russian alliance, under 
the terms of a decree issued recently by 
the Reich minister for ecclesiastical 
affairs. 

The foreign clergyman also will be 
required to sign a statement declaring 
he has nothing to do with the alleged | 
political aims of the ecumenical move-— 
ment (the world-wide movement for 
Church coéperation). 


the powerful, wealthy Roman Catholic 
Church and the weak and poor Protestant 
Confessional Church ‘are uniting to fight 
with all the means in their power, the in- 
filtration of Nazi ideals.” 


MISS BRENT PRESIDES 


The national council was called to or- 
der by Miss Helen C. C. Brent, president 
of the GFS. Bishop Perry of Rhode Is- 
land delivered the invocation and greet- 
ing. He was followed by Mrs. Charles 
Townsend, Rhode Island diocesan presi- 
dent, and vice-president of the GFS in 
the First province. Mrs. Stephen K. Ma- 
hon then spoke on Reading Between the 
Lines—or The How and Why of Our 
National Council Program. | 

Bishop Bennett, Suffragan Bishop of 
Rhode Island, delivered the morning medi- 
tation on June 24th. A business meeting 
followed. Miss Ruth Perkins and Miss 
Eva D. Corey spoke during the morning 
on A Younger Member Looks at the 
Church and The GFS and the Church’s 
Program for Youth. In the afternoon there 
were discussion groups on Democracy and 
Freedom and Our. Responsibility as 
World Christians. | 

The diocesan presidents and secretaries 
met on the morning of June 25th. The 
afternoon was given over to special sight- 
seeing trips in the diocese of Rhode Island. 
Next morning there was a publicity lunch- 
eon for all persons interested in diocesan 
or branch publicity. 

Mrs. Thomas Weber, national chair- 
man of social service, presided on the eve- 
ning of June 26th when What Girls Can 
Do to Make Democracy Work was dis- 
cussed. Miss Rose Troiano, president of 
the national industrial council of the 
YWCA, was the speaker. 5 ‘h 

Mrs. Harold E. Woodward, diocesan 
president of Missouri and vice-presiden 
of Seventh province, delivered an addres 
on June 30th on Accepting Our Responsi 
bility. 


—@——_ 
Laymen Discuss Survey 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass.—A three-day cor 
ference for laymen, designed to help the 
further the work suggested by a rec 
survey of the diocese, was held at Bu 
steep manor in the Berkshires from Ju 


the leadership of Harold Hix. 
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uffalo Conference 
Sends Out Message > 


Must 
Devotion to Democracy, People 


of Church Are Told 
ference of Social Work, meeting 


3 here under the presidency of Dr. 
orth M. Tippy of New York an 
sociate group of the National Confer- 
ce of Social Work, June 18th to 23d, 
it out the following message to Church 
ople throughout the nation and the 
otld. The Rev. Almon R. Pepper was 


airman of the committee on message. 


sligion Demonstrate Its 


UFFALO, N. Y.—The Church Con- 


as 


‘Although America has great traditions of 
sedom and of concern for the welfare of 
the people, yet we meet in 1939 with 
xiety for many who are not enjoying the 
nefits which should naturally result from 
bh traditions. The unemployed, the handi- 
pped, the victims of interclass, interna- 
‘nal, and interracial maladjustments are 
th us. We suffer with the minority groups 
nose liberties are violated, with refugees, 
'd with all those upon whom the burden of 
onomic maladjustment falls most heavily. 
“Such conditions affect the morale of indi- 
duals and families and give to a large 
stion of our youth a sense of frustration 
not being able to use their energies con- 
-uctively. We see a tendency toward the 
velopment of a proletariat in the cities 
id a peonage in some of our rural areas. 
“Jt is basically incompatible with democra- 
that children should lack food, clothing, 
edical attention, or even the opportunity to 
' to school. This happens to many among 
e unemployed, migratory workers, and 
ilies in areas where drastic economic 
anges are taking place more rapidly than 
population can adjust to them. Even in 
‘eas of great productive capacity there is 
reat need. 
“Children of too much adversity become 
ildren of despair, and worklessness may in 
‘me cases be a road to godlessness. 
“Yet an attitude of defeatism would be 
aworthy of a nation with such achievement 
ad especially of the Church of Christ. 
etrogression must be halted. The welfare of 
e people must be cherished, and as Chris- 
ans we must put on Christ more fully, for 
e went about doing good. 
“The Hebrew-Christian heritage with 
hich the rise of modern democracy has been 
storically associated ascribes to every man 


-regardless of nationality, race, class or cul- 
re—an inherent dignity and precious worth 
y reason of his potential capacities as a 
uild of God. 


SPIRITUAL PRINCIPLE IN DEMOCRACY 


Holding this belief we recognize anew 
at religion must interpret democracy in 
rms profound enough to make men feel it is 
orth struggling for. We must also see in 
-mocracy a spiritual principle which de- 
-ryes to exercise domination over our whole 
sing and over our social organization. 

“We must establish and expand democracy 
| our economic and industrial life as well 
; in our political life. Unless men can come 
, understand the democratic process in the 
-alm of earning their daily bread, which 


ct that they will appreciate the inner 
ming of democracy in government, which 


rns them most closely, there is little | 
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Canon Pritchard to Speak 


on “Church of Air’ Series 


New Yorxk—The Rev. Canon H. 
Adye Pritchard will be the speaker on 
the next broadcast of the Episcopal 
Church of the Air, July 23d, at 10:00 
A.M. Eastern daylight time. The pro- 
gram will originate with — station 
WABC, New York, and will be 
carried by Columbia broadcasting sys- 
tem stations. 

Canon Pritchard will speak on Va- 
cation-Time and God. The program 
will include music and prayers. Canon 
Pritchard is rector of St. Mark’s 
church, Mount Kisco, and honorary 
canon of the Cathedral of St. John the 
Divine, New York. 


touches them much less directly. The essence 
of democracy is that it provides opportun- 
ity for growth in an atmosphere of freedom. 
Freedom must, however, be assured for all 
in order to make it secure for any. 
“Religion must demonstrate its devotion 
to democracy by supporting all movements 


| for social equality and justice. We must not 


tolerate the use of religion as a means of 
escape either in forgetting current issues or 
in allowing comfortable people to withdraw 
into their own class, not even knowing what 
is happening to others. 

“All conditions which affect family life 
are of special significance, since it is in the 
family that the ideals and attitudes of de- 
mocracy can be most effectively imparted to 
children. The family is equally vital to the 
preservation of our spiritual heritage. Spirit- 
ual elements in our national life are even 
more important than material ones, but the 
two realms of life are interrelated. 

“Let us work to develop the full implica- 
tion of democracy and to conserve our spirit- 
ual heritage. In this moment of crisis we 
have a high opportunity, which calls for 
dedication, to set civilization ahead on the 
highway that leads to the holy city of God.” 


a. ae 
Three Deans Will Take Over Work 


of Former Archdeacon in W. Mass. 
SPRINGFIELD, Mass.—Three deans, em- 


powered with authority to promote the 


missionary and rural work of the diocese 
of Western Massachusetts, are to take 
the place of the archdeacon who until re- 
cently had charge of the work. 

The three deans, elected in June, are 
the Rev. Edmund R. Laine, dean of the 
Berkshire convocation, the Rev. Stanley C. 
S. Shirt, dean of the Springfield convoca- 
tion; and the Rev. Frederick H. Sleep, 
dean of the Worcester convocation. 


Total of Shortage Fund _ 
Has Risen to $277,418 


New York—Pledges and cash for_ 
the missionary shortage fund stood at 
$277,418 on June 28th, according to 
announcement by Dr. Lewis B. Frank- 
lin, treasurer of the National Council. 
Of this amount, $223,817 was in cash. 

The Presiding Bishop continues to 


the 


the amount sought originally in 
shortage campaign. ; 


! 
/ 


hope that the total will reach $300,000, | 


Clergy Measure Is 
Passed by Assembly 


English Body Takes 
Looking to New War; Danger 


Precaution 


of “Purge” Seen 


ONDON— [he piece de resistance of the 
Church Assembly’s summer session, 
held in Westminster from June 

19th to 23d, was the passage of the clergy 
(national emergency precautions) meas- 
ure, which it is proposed to enforce in the 
event of war. The measure was intro- 
duced under the title of clergy (war reg- 
ulations) measure, which was subsequently 
changed to avoid any suggestion of “scare- 
mongering” or of accepting war as an 
inevitability of the near future. 

The measure gives the archbishops and 
diocesan bishops wide powers with regard 
to the closing of churches and the releas- 
ing of parish priests from their normal 
duties. It was subjected to some vigorous 
criticism on the ground of its “totalitarian” 
or dictatorial tendencies. 

Fear has been expressed in the Church 
Times and in other quarters that, in cer- 
tain dioceses, bishops might use the tem- 
porary powers given them for partisan 
purposes to effect a “purge” of their 
Catholic-minded clergy. But the Anglo- 
Catholic priest who introduced the meas- 
ure into the assembly was quite convinced 
that no bishop is capable of acting in a 
manner which he described as unthinkable 
on_the part of a Christian and a gentle- 
man. 

Criticism was also leveled at the meas- 
ure from the pacifist point of view, the 
exponents of which were eloquent though 
not numerous. The assembly varied its 
usual procedure and passed the measure 
through all its stages in a single session, in 
view of a possible emergency. 


OBSERVE CENTENARY 


The centenary of Fr. Stanton’s birth 
was observed June 2lst by a Mass at the 
Church of St. Alban-the-Martyr, Hol- 
born, London, to which this famous 
Catholic mission priest was attached. 

Partners, the title given to the seventh 
volume in the series of Unified Statements 
prepared by the missionary council of the 
Church Assembly draws attention to the 
fact that this time next year over 400 
bishops, more than a third of them from 
the USA and other overseas dioceses, will 
be assembled in Great Britain for the 
decennial Lambeth Conference. These 
bishops will represent a communion which 
has grown in less than 140 years from 75 


dioceses to 320, the dioceses overseas alone 


having increased from 26 to 146. 

The latter are steadily losing the char- 
acter of “foreign missions,” and becoming 
increasingly healthy, indigenous, daughter 
Churches. It is a significant fact that the 
fellowship of the episcopaté now includes 
7 Chinese bishops, 3 Japanese, 3 Indian, 
4 African, and 1 Maori. 

- The statement indicates that many of 
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ST. BARNABAS’ CHURCH, BURLINGTON, N. J., 83 YEARS OLD 
Shown above on the left is the $1,000 hanging rood given to St. Barnabas’ church, of which the Rev. 
Harry S. Ruth is rector. Above on the right is pictured the lady chapel. In the chapel hangs a blue dossal, 
a gift to the church. Below on the left is the pulpit. The chancel is shown at lower right. A statue of 
Christ stands behind the altar. Many other gifts to St. Barnabas’ church are shown in the various pictures. 


these younger Churches have the impa- 
tience with their elders characteristic of 
youth. The question of reunion is a nota- 
ble instance. Too often attempts are made 
to heal the wounds in the Church, which 
is the Body of Christ, by the unscientific 
method of pretending that they do not 
exist. This attitude finds voluble expres- 
sion in the following question: 


“What is the use of the younger Churches 
taking steps to stamp out the malaria of 
schism if all the time the older Churches, in 
stagnant pools and shallow backwaters, con- 
tinue to breed the anopheles mosquito and 
let it loose to reinfect us and our children?” 


ALL SAINTS’, MARGARET STREET 


The centenary of All Saints’ church, 
Margaret street, London, will be celebrat- 
ed from July 2d to 12th, the preachers 
including the Archbishops of York and 
Wales, the Bishop of Willesden, the 
Bishop of Argyll and the Isles, and the 
deans of St. Paul’s and Manchester. The 
Bishop of London will assist at High Mass 
on the centenary day, July 5th, and will 
preside at a public luncheon at the Café 
Royal afterwards. ; 

Canon S. L. Ollard, of Windsor, writ- 
ing in a brochure prepared for the cen- 
tenary, says that nowhere else in England, 
save perhaps in Littlemore church, have 
the truths restated in the Church revival 


of 1833 been proclaimed without a break 
for a hundred years. 


“Tt was in the queer, dark, and stuffy little 
chapel in Margaret street, on whose site the 
present All Saints’ stands, that a century 
ago Church people first saw and heard what 
public worship inspired by the principles of 
the revival might be. That is the special 
glory of All Saints’; it blazed the trail, and 
its witness has never ceased throughout these 
hundred years.” 


ee ee 
Notable Increase in Christian 
Population Since 1903—Report 


Lonpon—There has been a notable in- 
crease in the Christian populations of the 
world since 1900, according to a statement 
issued by the press department of the 
Church of England. 

A 1903 census, for example, gives the 


| communicants of Africa and Asia (ex- 


cluding the Roman communion and the 
ancient Eastern Churches, for which fig- 
ures are not available), as under one mil- 
lion, Asia over 600,000, Africa over 
300,000. 

By 1938, Asia had increased to 2,200,- 
000, Africa to 2,163,301, more than double 
a 1925 figure; and the total is 4,370,123, 
os than four and a half times the 1903 
total. = 
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$1,000 Hanging Rood | 
Is Blessed by Bishop 


Church That Once Was “Old Barn’} 
Now One of Most Devotional oi 
Small Buildings in East 


URLINGTON, N. J.—A $1,000 hang+ 
B ing rood, carved in Belgium and 
colored in London, was blessed by 
Bishop Gardner of New Jersey on June 
11th in what was 10 years ago an “old 
barn” but now is become one of the most 
beautiful and devotional small churches in| 
the East, St. Barnabas’ church, Burling-j 
ton. The church is 83 years old, and the 
rector is the Rev. Harry S. Ruth. He cele-} 
brated his 25th anniversary as priest on 
June 7th. 
The hanging rood was blessed in mem-' 
ory of the founder of the parish, the Rt 
Rev. George Washington Doane. So) 
many other articles have been given thej 
church besides the rood, which was the! 
gift of Richard Ashhurst, that observers 
have called it one of the best-equipped 
small parishes in the United States today. 
The church has also received during 
June an almost life-sized carved and dec- 
orated statue of the Good Shepherd from 
England. Also from England came a 
bronze censer, boat, and spoon; and the 
rich and expensive red and gold brocade 
which hangs behind the statue of St. Bar- 
nabas in the church is likewise new. 
Yet to come, but on the way, are several 
brass processional torches—two outside 
torches, a bronze processional crucifix, 
and a number of other things. 


MANY GIFTS IN TEN YEARS 


During the last ten years the church has 
received six mitres for visiting bishops; 
12 copes of various colors; five complete 
Solemn High Mass sets; and at least 
seven other rich complete Mass sets. 

The parish has a remarkable number 
of antiques. There is a 15th century hand 
made silver incense boat, loaned by the 
rector himself; and besides this there are 
two seven-branch, wrought-iron candle- 
sticks at the foot of the high alter (18th 
century); a Ribera school painting of St. 
Jerome (1852); an Italian lectern; an 
two tall 17th century Spanish brass Mass 
lights. The central lamp in the sanctuary 
was taken out of a Spanish church during 
a revolution and brought to this country 
by a friend of the rector. 1 


Northern Baptists Vote 


to Join World Council. 
Los ANcELES (RNS)—The North- 


ern Baptist convention, in session here, | 
adopted the recommendation of its gen- | 
eral council and voted to affiliate with 
the World Council of Churches. a 
In accepting the invitation to join the } 
World Council, the convention made 
the reservation that “it cannot be bound 
by any legislation or. action of the 


World Council to which it does n 
hs. 


give its approval.” 
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‘evada Convocation Will 
(Open Summer Camp Season 
at Galilee on Lake Tahoe 


{Lake Tanor, Nev.—Galilee, summer 
emp of the district of Nevada, is to open 
ily 14th with the annual convocation of 
se district. The convocation will continue 
uly 15th and 16th, and the following day 
»e Church service league of the district 
lill hold its annual meeting. The Lake 
yahoe summer school opens July 17th and 
pntinues until the 29th. 

The chairman of the summer school is 
ashop Jenkins of Nevada. The program 
~cludes lectures by Bishop Zeigler of 
Yyoming; the Rev. Dr. Ainger Powell 

Christ church, Indianapolis, Ind.; and 
liss Rachel Bateman of Seattle. For the 
ung people, the Rev. H. B. Thomas will 
moduct the daily devotional hour and a 
vurse on Worship and Life, and Mrs. 
thester Root will lead a discussion group 
ntitled The King’s Business Requireth 
south. 

(On July 31st and until August 12th, the 
mnior summer school for young people 
com 8 to 15 years of age will be held 
ander the direction of the Bishop, assisted 
, the Rev. J. F. Hogben, chairman of 
ae department of religious education and 
-her members of the staff. 
| Later in August there is to be held at 
‘alilee a conference for Indian workers 
- all churches in the southwest area un- 
er the sponsorship of the national fellow- 
uip of Indian workers. The season will 
yose with the annual clergy retreat to be 
mducted by the Very Rey. Eric Mon- 
zambert, dean of the Cathedral at 
aramie, Wyo. 


—_e————_ 
hristian Leadership Training 
to Be Provided in Berkshires 


| Leominster, Mass.—Christian leader- 
sip training will be provided at Buck- 
eep manor in the Berkshires, at a num- 
rer of conferences during July and August 
ader the direction of the Rev. John B. 
ort of Leominster. 

A training course for Girls’ Friendly so- 
vety leaders will be provided from July 
Oth to 22d. From July 23d to August 
th the youth conferences will be held; 
ad the adult Churchmanship conference 
ill begin August 20th, continuing until 
e 26th. Also, from August 20th to 26th 
ere will be a conference for organists 
id choir directors. 


——@e—_—_ 
_ Added Incentive to Campaign 
“Vircinia BeacH, Va—lIf Galilee 


urch, Virginia Beach, the Bishop Tucker 
emorial, can raise $1, 500 before August 
twit wil receive another $1,000. Three 
housand dollars has already been paid as 
result of a campaign for $4,500 now 
ing conducted by the church. The total 
debtedness is $5,500. The Rev. Reginald 
. Eastman is rector of Galilee church. 

H N ames of all persons who have contri- 
ated to the Bishop Tucker memorial fund 
to be entered in a book of remem- 
aa The book will be presented to the 
Sucker family when the service of con- 
= tion fakes place. — 


—— ree 


| Conference on 
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Bishop of Albany Now in 


Europe for Conferences 


ABAny, N. Y.—Bishop Oldham of Al- 
bany sailed July Ist on the Vollendam to 
attend several important meetings of in- 
ternational character. Landing in France, 
the Bishop went to Paris, and from there 
to Geneva, where from July 14th to 18th 


| he will be at a meeting sponsored by the 
| department of 


international justice and 
goodwill of the Federal Council of the 
Churches. 

The Bishop will also be at the meeting 
of the World Alliance for International 
Friendship Through the Churches, to be 
held in Geneva, August 7th to 14th. The 
meeting will include observance of the 25th 
anniversary of the founding of the alli- 
ance, of which Bishop Oldham is president 
in America. 

Representing the Episcopal Church, 
Bishop Oldham will attend the meeting of 
the continuation committee of the World 
Faith and Order at St. 
George’s school, Clarens, Switzerland. 

In the intervals between the several 
meetings, Bishop Oldham may spend a few 
days at the World Conference of Christian 
Youth, Amsterdam, Holland, and he also 
contemplates visits to several of the central 
European countries. He will return early 
in September. 


eet oe 
Memorial in Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. 


SAULT STE. Mariz, Micu.—St. James’ 
parish here on June 11th dedicated a 
memorial bronze plaque in memory of the 
Rev. Arthur Howes Lord, who was rector 
of the parish from 1899 to 1913, during 
which time the present edifice was built. 
Addresses were given by George Laundy 
and Judge Roberts P. Hudson. The Rev. 
G. A. Blackburn is rector of St. James’. 
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“Yes, Pll Do My Share!’’ 
Is Pledge Card Legend in 
Fall Every Member Canvass 
New YorK—“Yes, I’ll do my share!” 


That is the eernote of the pledge card 
prepared by the National Council for use 


| in the Every Member Canvass this fall. 


The card is new, and comes in three styles. 

On the face of it appears the legend, 
“Yes, Vll do my share!” and the state- 
ment, “Of the great forces active in the 
world today, I choose Christianity, and to 
strengthen tine ae nell my community miss 10 
the diocese, nvr and world... .” 

On the back of the card, ie the first 
time, appears this brief message from the 
Presiding Bishop: 

“No greater satisfaction can come to you 
than through giving wholeheartedly to the 
advancement of the cause of Jesus Christ. 
You will find it in joy far beyond anything 
which can be measured in material things.” 


Samples of the cards have been sent 
to diocesan field chairmen, through whom 
orders may be placed. 


THE PRACTICAL 


Four-Year Lesson Course 
Written exclusively for Episcopal Church Schools 


A really Practical system of religious instruction to solve 
your Church School problem 


Samples on Request 
Practical Pub. Co., Inc Westfield, N.J. 


W. & £. Schmidt Company 


624 WEST CLYBOURN STREET 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Beautiful Memorials 


IN BRASS, SILVER, aed ree 
MARBLE AND WO 


WRITE FOR CATALOG STATING eae NEEDS 


OVERLOOKING EXCLUSIVE GRAMERCY PARK 


‘Quiet, Refined 
Residential Atmosphere 


Large Cheerful Rooms 
Transient or Residential 


Moderate Price Restaurant » 


Direct transportation to the World’s Fawr, 
one block to Church Missions House, con- 
ventent to all points of interest. 


Single Rooms 


~ Double Rooms 


HOTEL GRAME RCY PARK 


WILLIAM D. MESENZEHL, MGR. 
52 eae fa North (East 2Ist St.) 


New York, N. Y. 


Visiting the New York 
World’s Fair? 


When in New York, plan on 
spending a morning visiting our 
beautiful and spacious book 
store—the only one of its type in 
the Church—maintained for the 
benefit of Churchmen from 
Coast to Coast. 


We are conveniently located 
one-half block east of the Fifth 
Avenue Public Library, at 14 
East 41st street, between Fifth 
and Madison avenues. 


Begin your World’s Fair trip 
from here. Bus and _ subway 
direct to the Fair are within one 
block of our store. 


Come in for a visit and browse 
around. You will find many 
things of interest. Arrange to 
meet your friends here. You will 
appreciate the quiet atmosphere 
as well as the attractiveness of 


our Church Book Shop. 


MOREHOUSE-GORHAM CO. 
14 E, 41st St. (bet. 5th & Madison aves.) Ke] 
NEW YORK CITY as 


Pe. 


| 


Visit to the Patriarchates and 
Pilgrimage to the Holy Land 


Leaving London 1st April and 
returning 2d May, 1940 


Leader: The Lord Bishop of 


Oxford 


Chaplain: Dom Bernard Clements, OSB, 
vicar of All Saints’ church, Margaret 
street, London 


Constantinople, Alexandria, Anti- 
och, Jerusalem, Athens, and many 
other places will be visited. Six days 
will be spent in Palestine. Cost from 
70 to 115 pounds inclusive. The 
itinerary and details of the arrange- 
ments may be obtained from the 
Pilgrimage Secretary, The Church 
Union, 238 Abbey House, Victoria 
street, London, S.W. 1. 


There will be a chapel in the 
ship and Mass will be said daily. 


VACATIONS — May-October 

wh m Vy for clergy, laity, families, and 
Shrine ont friends. In Alleghenies, west 

of Washington by motor, bus, train. Grounds to mt. top; 
beauty; recreation; mineral springs; modern cottages, social 
hall, refectory, noted SHRINE. Perpetual trust of Church. 
Vacation rate—$15 wk., $14 by 4 wks. Prospectus. Rey. BE. L. 
Woodward, M.D., Dir., Shrine Mont, Orkney Springs, Va. 


ST. MARY’S EMBROIDERY ROOM 
St. Mary’s Hospital for Children, 407 West 


34th Street, New York City. Church Vest- 
ments — simple or embroidered. 


LESLIE H. NOBBS 


536 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY — 
Redidas and Estimates for yey Requirements in 
ecorations MEMORIALS urniture — 


Active Church workers need THE 
| Livinc Cuurcu. Subscribe today! 
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Dr. Macartney Hits 
Proposed Concordat 


Maintains It Is Not Desired by the 
Rank and File in Presbyterian 
and Episcopal Churches 


ITTSBURGH— [he proposed concor- 
Pe for the establishment of a work- 

ing union of the Episcopal and the 
Presbyterian Churches,” the Rev. Dr. 
Clarence Edward Macartney, former 
moderator of the General Assembly of 
the Presbyterian Church, said on June 
18th at the First Presbyterian church here, 
“is not desired by the rank and file of 
either Church and would add nothing to 
the witness and testimony and efficiency of 
the two Churches concerned, and, more- 
over, has in it seeds of serious conflict and 
strife.” 

The last General Convention invited 
the General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church to join with it in declaring that it 
is the purpose of the two communions to 
achieve organic unity. The General As- 
sembly ofthe Presbyterian Church, meet- 
ing in May, ‘1938;-accepted this invitation, 
and the two Churches authorized their 
representatives to proceed with negotia- 
tions. 

The Department of Church Codéperation 
and Union of the Presbyterian Church 
and the Commission on Approaches to 
Unity of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
have issued a statement in which there is, 
first of all, a declaration of things be- 
lieved in common; second, things that 
might be undertaken in common; and, 
third, the proposed concordat. 

A similar approach to the Presbyterian 
Church was made by General Convention 
in 1886. In response to that approach the 
General Assembly appointed a committee 
on Church unity to confer with the com- 
mission of the Episcopal Church. The con- 
ferences and negotiations between the two 
Churches continued through the year 1895, 
when the General Assembly terminated 
the discussions, because of the failure of 
the commission of the Episcopal Church to 
secure from that Church an endorsement 
of the principle which was laid down by 
the General Assembly as a necessary con- 
dition for the realization of practical 
Church unity, the “mutual recognition 
and reciprocity between the different 
bodies who profess the true religion.” 

Commenting on the proposed union, 
Dr. Macartney said: 


LISTS OBJECTIONS TO PLAN 


“(1) It is undesired by the rank and file 
of both Churches. I have never met an 
Episcopalian or a PaabyteHan who said to 
me that he thought the two Churches should 
form an organic union; nor is such an 
organic union necessary to good will and 
brotherly relationship, for this already ex- 
TStS.) cette 

“(2) The proposed concordat is unwork- 
able and would add nothing to the efficiency 
of either Church. The plan is that in order 


| to minister to an Episcopal parish a Presby- 


terian shall have the bishop lay his hands 
on him and ‘commission’ him to minister 


their own. But this certainly is not the 


with the apostles?’ To this the bishops ma 
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in the Episcopal Church, and the Episcopal 
minister shall let the presbytery lay its 
hands upon him and ‘commission’ him to 
minister in the Presbyterian Church. But 
what practical end would be secured by this 
plan? It seems to presuppose areas in which 
there are Episcopal churches, but no Epis- 
copal ministers, and other areas in which 
there are Presbyterian congregations, but 
no Presbyterian ministers available. Such a 
condition does not exist, and there is no 
likelihood that it will exist... . 

“(3) The statement issued by the two 
commissions as to the Scriptures of the Old 
and New Testaments falls far short of the 
declarations of the Creeds of both Churches 
concerning the word of God, and ends with 
the ‘assurance that within the Catholic fel- 
lowship there is room for diversity of in- 
terpretation.’ This is no doubt a sample of 
the latitudinarianism which would prevail; 
if such a union were effected. There are in- 
deed many interpretations of the Scriptures; | 
but both the Westminster standards and the 
Thirty-nine Articles declare a high inspira-' 
tional view of the word of God. 


LACKS FIRST ESSENTIAL STEP 


“(4) The proposed concordat is lacking! 
in what the General Assembly of the Pres- 
byterian Church declared to be the first and 
essential step toward practical Church 
unity, that is, ‘mutual recognition and re- 
ciprocity between the different bodies who 
profess the true religion.’ : 

“The Presbyterian Church has always 
recognized the validity of the orders of the 
Episcopal Church, and any Episcopal min- 
ister, otherwise qualified, who desires to 
come into the Presbyterian Church is re- 
ceived without reordination. But the Epis- 
copal Church, on the contrary, does not 
now recognize the validity of Presbyterian 
orders, and any Presbyterian minister who 
desires to minister in the Episcopal Church 
must submit to reordination at the hands 
of the bishop. According to the proposed 
concordat the bishop shall lay his hands on 
the head of a Presbyterian minister and 
say, ‘Take thou authority to execute amongst 
us the office of a presbyter in the Church of 
God, committed to thee by the imposition 
of our hands.’ Likewise, the presbytery 
shall lay its hands upon the Episcopal min- 
ister and pronounce the same words. 

“Tt will be seen that the concession is 
altogether on the side ofthe Presbyterians, 
since they have never questioned the valid- 
ity of Episcopal orders. Members of the two 
commissions have defended this procedure 
on the ground that it is not a reordination, 
but a ‘commissioning’ to minister in either 
Church. But since the time that Moses laid 
his hands on Joshua, and charged him, the 
laying on of hands has meant the setting 
apart of a man to the sacred office. If in 
this proposed plan the laying on of the 
hands of the bishop and the laying on of th 
hands of the presbytery is not a reordina- 
tion, then what is it? To call it a ‘commis- 
sioning’ is a mere subterfuge. .. . \ 

“It is true that there are distinguished 
voices in the Episcopal Church today which 
speak lightly of the doctrine of Apostolic 
descent and generously ascribe to Presby- 
terian orders full and equal validity with 


position of the Episcopal Church. Presby 

terians would do well to study the respons 
given by the Bishops of the Episcopal Chure 
at the last Lambeth Conference to the ques- 
tions submitted to that Conference by 
delegation of the Greek Orthodox Churel 
One question was this: ‘Does the Anglic 
Church agree that Holy Orders is a m: 
terion, and that in its succession it is a li 


reply that while the word sacrament, ¢ 
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rion With Anglicans Is 
‘Ipposed by Presbyterian 


~PHILADELPHIA— The Rey. Ellsworth E. 
tkson, Presbyterian minister, vigorously 
osed organic union between the Pres- 
eerian and Episcopal Churches when, on 
wane 26th, he called the unity movement 
‘spiritual appeasement plan with eccle- 
stical umbrellas.” 
= that the result could bring noth- 
but confusion to the Churches, he 
zed the Presbyterian Church not to give 
| its democratic form of government for 
aat he called the “monarchial form of 
wurch government.” 


‘We desire to be on the best of terms 
ith all evangelical Churches,” he said. 
‘he desire for Christian unity is commend- 
de and all true believers in Christ hope 
~ such a fellowship. 

|‘But the present agitation for organic 
aon calls for a statement that will clarify 
r thinking on this point. It is only in an 
en and fair exchange of thought that we 
a successfully and harmoniously arrive 
+a peaceful solution of our differences. 
“We are being courted. Our groom is the 
iiscopalian Church; the bride is the Pres- 
wterian. And in every marriage there must 
a unity of thought and purpose if there 
hto be a harmonious and a happy married 
e. In this marriage it looks as if our name 
ll be changed. Perhaps the groom will 
ree to a change also. 

“We know that there is a price we will 
vy. But we are unwilling to pay a price 
fat will mean substituting our democratic 
aurch government for a dictatorship.” 


a 


aglish translation of mysterion, was in the 
+ ee Church used in a special sense 
ith regard to the great Sacraments of 
aptism and the Holy Eucharist, neverthe- 
ss, the sacramental nature of Holy Orders 
as indicated by the language used in the 
idination of priests and the consecration 
_ bishops. The bishops went on to say that 
»e Anglican Church ‘had always preserved 
»e apostolic succession, and considered there 
was undoubtedly thus a link with the 
wostles.’ \ 

“The statement of the Lambeth Confer- 
mace as to Holy Orders and Apostolic Suc- 
-ssion is quite different from that which is 
plied in the proposed concordat. 


DIFFERING ATTITUDES 


'“(5) There are certain attitudes of the 
ypiscopal Church on social customs, and 
ach questions as amusements, which every- 
me knows are quite contrary to the tradi- 
onal attitude of the Presbyterian Church. 
floreover, although both Churches are 
,eformation Churches, there are a consid- 


‘able number within the Episcopal Church | 


“ho like neither the word ‘Reformation’ nor 
Protestant,’ and from time to time efforts 
ave been made to drop the word ‘Protestant’ 
rom the official title of the Episcopal 


losely affiliated, and the full validity 
ose orders it has always gladly rec- 


dy, the wisdom 
and put further 


ion with the Episco- 


_ 


d: and granted that. it is desirable 
the different branches of the Presby-— 


terians question, | 
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Book Is Issued by 
Woman’s Auxiliary 


“Women in Life of Church” Tells 
Growth of Organization Since In- 
ception in 1871 


EW YorK—With the organization 
in 1823 of eight female auxiliary 


missionary societies, women’s work 
for the Church in America was definitely 
under way. Growth, through the organiza- 
tion period of the Woman’s Auxiliary, 
1871-1872, and the recognition in 1920 of 
the Auxiliary as auxiliary to the National 
Council, has been marked by “milestones 
of progress” shown in an encyclopedic little 
book just issued by the national headquar- 
ters of the Church. It is entitled Women 
in the Life of the Church. 

“Ts the Auxiliary engaged in activities 
of tremendous significance, or is time being 
frittered away at petty and uninteresting 
tasks which seem to have no part in the 
whole broad concept of the Church’s 
life?” is one of the searching questions 
asked in the book’s suggestions for or- 
ganization and program building. 


“The Woman’s Auxiliary,” the writer 
says, “believes that its first emphasis must 
be in the realm of the spirit. There are 
women in the Church today whose work is 
mere ‘activity,’ who have missed the effec- 
tiveness and understanding and joy of such 
work, because they have no deep reason for 
their service. There are other women who 
do not work at all because they have not 
learned to care, but who would care if their 
own spiritual life were awakened. 

“The Auxiliary is pledged to service af 
all kinds for the strengthening of the Church, 
and to giving for the support and extension 
of the Church. It is pledged to interest in 
and codperation with the young people of the 
Church. It is pledged to the strengthening 
of the parish through its work for greater 
unity and understanding in the parish life 
and to the extension of this life into the sur- 
rounding community.” 


Features of the book are end maps in 


-color, showing milestones of the Auxiliary, 


as well as the provinces and dioceses of 
the Church in the United States, and an 
activity chart of women’s work. 


—_—_@—— 


Dean Welles of Albany Will 
Visit England on Preaching Tour 


Apany, N. Y.—The Very Rev. Edward 
R. Welles, dean of the Cathedral of All 
Saints here, will visit England this sum- 
mer under arrangements made by the 
council of interchange of preachers. The 
dean will sail late in July. 


His appointments begin at Portsmouth | 


cathedral on July 30th, continue through 
the Sundays of August, and include the 
following places: Canterbury cathedral; 
Anerley Congregational church, North 
End Brotherhood, Croyden, and People’s 


Evening Service, North End, all in Lon- | 


don; Carr’s Lane Congregational church, 


| Birmingham; Christ church cathedral, 
Oxford; and Westminster abbey. 
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The Relation of 


Improvements and Beauti- 
fication to Worship 


Suppose all our churches were left 
furnished and adorned just as when 
they were built years and years ago? 
Some of them could not be improved 
upon even now. Others are simply 
atrocious. It is just a wee bit harder to 
worship God in a liturgical church 
when the aids to worship scream out 
in the tastes of the artless and 
thoughtless of long ago. 


Do something about it this summer. 
Let the Priest who is conscious of 
what his church needs, and those who 
would be liberal donors, get together 
in your parishes, and then let us plan 
with you, so that such work as may be 
contemplated may be conceived, ex- 
ecuted, and ready for the enjoyment 
of the parishioners in the fall. 


As for us, we are able. 


AMMIDON AND COMPANY 


Horace L. Varian, President 


31 S. Frederick St. Baltimore, Md. 


MENEELY 
BELL CO. 


TROY, N.Y. 
ANoO 
220BROADWAY, NY. CITY 


‘BELLS 


Cassocks—Surplices—Stoles—Scarves 

Silks—Altar Cloths—Embroideries 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 
Priest Cloaks—Rabats—Collars 


Visit our showroom when in New York 


COX SONS & VINING, inc. 


131 EAST. 23r0, STREET, NEW YORK. 2 


CATHEDRAL STUDIOS 


Washington, D. C. and London, Eng. 
Church Embroidery. Altar, pulpit hangings, etc. 
Stoles, $6 up. Burse, veil $10 up. Surplices $8 up. 
Exquisite Altar Linens. Cope $50 up. Mass set $35 
up. Complete line pure Irish linens & Church 
Fabrics by the yd. Embroidered emblems ready to 
apply. Altar Guild Handbook 50c. Address mail to: 
L. V. MACKRILLE, 11 W. Kirke St., Chevy Chase, 

Washington, D. C. Telephone Wisconsin 2752 


ST. HILDA GUILD, INC. 


CHURCH VESTMENTS ALTAR LINENS 
Ecclesiastical Embroidery 
147 E. 47th Street NEW YORK 
Conferences with reference to the adorn- 
ment of Churches. 
Old Embroidery Transferred 
Telephone: Eldorado 5-1058 
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, LADD SCUDES | 


STAINED GLA SS 
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Cross of Oldest Wyoming 
Church Is Finally Sold 
by Rancher to Churchman 


Hanna, Wyo.—For many years a 
Churchman of Hanna tried to purchase 
from a rancher one of the original crosses 
from the first church built in Wyoming. 
When the people of St. Mark’s church, 
Cheyenne, decided to rebuild, their frame 
church—the first in Wyoming, conse- 
crated in 1868—was moved on a flat car 
to a coal mining camp of Carbon. There 
it was in constant use until the camp was 
abandoned. 

The church building was finally sold 
and torn down, and a barn was constructed 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Marriages 


Knaurr—On Saturday morning, July Ist, in 
St. John’s church, Knoxville, Tenn., Miss Mary 
Knaurr, daughter of the Rev. and Mrs. Grant 
Knauff, was married to Mr. Edward Skaggs 
Bowman, son of Mr. and Mrs. E. L.. Bowman of 
Knoxville. The bride’s father officiated, assisted 
by the Rev. Louis C. Melcher, rector of St. John’s. 


Memorial 


Puitiips—It is with sorrow and a keen sense 
of loss, both personal and te the parish, that we 
record the death of Wir1t1am Henry Pui tips, 
for over 27 years an honored member of the 
vestry and treasurer of St. Stephen’s church, 
Providence, R. I. In his home life a devoted 
husband and father, our brother was to us a rare 
and inspiring example of single-minded devotion 
to our Lord and His Church in the consistency of 
his Christian life and the able discharge of his 
responsible duties. We miss his quiet and genial 
companionship. 

To his bereaved wife and children we proffer 
our deep sympathy in their great loss; and for 
him, our’ fellow worker for so many years, we 
pray the joys of Eternal life. 

Signed: Cuartes Townsenp, Rector, 
H..Antruony Dyer, Warden, 
R. H. Ives Gopparp, Warden. 


ALTAR BREAD AND INCENSE 


ALTAR BREAD AND INCENSE made at Sr. 
Marcaret’s Convent, 17 Louisburg Square, 
Boston, Mass. Price and samples on application. 


ST. MARY’S CONVENT, Peekskill, New York. 
Altar Bread. Samples and prices on request. 


ALTAR BREADS—Orders promptly filled. Saint 
Mary’s Convent, Kenosha, Wisconsin. 


BOARDING 


ST. MARY’S HOSTEL, 407 West 34th street, 

New York City. Attractive furnished rooms, 
with or without bath, for women. Reasonable rates. 
Fifteen minutes to Fair grounds. Address Sisters 
or St. Mary, St. Mary’s Hostel. 


THE SISTERS OF ST. MARY invite paying 
guests during July and August. Rates reason- 

able. Choice of three locations with ideal sur- 

rcundings. Address the Sister 1n Cuarcr for 

particulars and reservations: 

fers HOUSE, EVERGREEN, 

DEKOVEN FOUNDATION FOR CHURCH 
WORK, RACINE, WIS. 

KEMPER HALL, KENOSHA, WIS. 
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out of the original timber. With the build- 
ing went one of the crosses. Another had 
been kept in Cheyenne when the building 
was moved. It now hangs in St. Mark’s 
vestryroom. 

But the rancher refused to sell for any 
price the second cross—he had erected it 
on his barn, and maintained that so long as 
that cross was there his mares always 
foaled good colts. 

When the rancher died a few years ago, 
the son had no delusion about the effect 
of the cross on his mares, but he also knew 
that it was greatly desired by the Hanna 
Churchman. The son sold it, paintless and 
weatherworn, for $25. It has since been 
given to St. Mark’s church, Hannah, and 
is used on the roof. 
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Many Good Books Are Made_ 


Available Through Summer 
by Three Boston Parishes) 


Boston—Good books and plenty of 
them are available for summer reading/ 
from the libraries of three large city/| 
parishes here. Both Trinity church and the} 
Cathedral Church of St. Paul, with aj 
minimum of red tape, allow books from} 
their well stocked shelves to be taken for} 
use throughout the entire summer by any-f 
one so desiring; and the Church of theff 
Advent, with its newer library devoted to’ 
religious books, allows books to be taken# 
for three weeks, and to be renewed for) 
an additional three weeks, without charge. 


ASS LE LED a 


BOARDING 


SHRINE MONT—see adv. in display section. 


Houses of Retreat and Rest 


ST. ANDREW’S REST, Woodcliff Lake, N. J. 

Sisters oF St. Joun Baptist. For women re- 
covering from an acute illness or for rest. Private 
rooms, $10 to $15. 


SISTERS OOF THE HOLY NATIVITY, Bay 
Shore, Long Island, N. Y. House open through- 
out the year. 


CHURCH FURNISHINGS 


CHURCH FURNITURE. Direct Factory Prices. 

Pews, Pulpits, Altars, Lecterns, Clergy Chairs, 
Altar Vases, Crosses, Candlesticks, Baptismal 
Fonts, Folding Chairs, Sunday School Furniture. 
We allow for or sell your old equipment. Catalog 
and details on request. Repincton Co., Depart- 
ment X, Scranton, Pa. 


FOLDING CHAIRS. Brand-new steel folding 

chairs. Full uphclstered back and seat. Rubber 
feet. Send for sample. $16.00 a dozen. RepincTon 
Co., Dept. 77, Scranton, Pa. 


ANTIQUE SANCTUARY LAMPS. Rosert 
Rossins, 859 Lexington avenue, New York City. 


RATES 


Births, Deaths (without obituary), Mar- 
riages, Church Services, Radio Broadcasts, 
Retreats: 25 cts. per count line (10 lines 
to the inch). 


Resolutions and Memorials, 4 cts. per word, 
including one-line heading. 


. All other classifications, 4 cts. per word 
where replies go “direct to the advertiser; 
5 cts. per word including box number and 
address when keyed in our care to be for- 
warded by us, plus service charge of 25 cts. 
on first insertion. 


- Minimum price per insertion, $1.00, plus 
service charge on keyed advertisements. 


No time, space, or cash discounts on classi- 
fied advertising, . 


Copy for advertisements must be received 10 
days before publication date. 


: 
| 
LENDING LIBRARY 


MARGARET PEABODY LENDING LIBRARY 

for the distribution of Church literature by mail. 
Return postage the only expense. For information 
address LeNpING Lisrary, Convent of the Holy § 
Nativity, Fond du Lac, Wis. 


LINENS AND VESTMENTS 


LINENS, DAMASKS, §stoles, and materials. 
Cuurcnu Suppries & Equipment Co., 2036 
East 22d Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 


SUMMER SEWING FOR ALTAR GUILDS, 
Pure Irish linen by yard or piece for all Church 
needs. Order now while reduced prices continue 


and stocks are complete. Mary Fawcett Co., Box 
146, Plainfield, N. J. 


POSITIONS OFFERED 


ASSISTANT wanted in Eastern Cathedral par- 

ish, preferably unmarried. Primary duties— 
assist church school, direct boys’ work, and pas- 
teral calling. Adequate salary and furnished apart- 
ment. Box F-380, Tue Livinc Cuurcnu, Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 


CHAPLAIN wanted for small convent in South 
through month of August and until September 

25th, in return for maintenance, traveling ex- 

penses, and small -salary. References requested. 

ne C-379, Tue Livinc Cuurcu, Milwaukee, 
is. 


HEADWORKER, Church Settlement House in- 

large Eastern city, some 2,000 visitors a week, 
all ages. Good salary. State qualifications, experi- 
gue H-378, Tue Living Cuurcn, Milwau-_ 
ee, Wis. ‘ 


CORRESPONDENCE solicited with Catholic- 

minded rector, looking toward a possible ex- 
change of rectorships. Present parish endowed and_ 
within 100 miles of New York. Replies confiden- 
ue aoe T-376, Tue Livinc Cxuurcn, Milwau 
ee, Wis. i 


POSITIONS WANTED 


CHOIRMASTER and ORGANIST desires 
change; successful 12-year record metropolitan 

parishes; rectors’ endorsements. Available progres-_ 

sive parish anywhere; moderate remuneration, 

a 5-355, Tur Livinc Cuurcu, Milwaukee. 
is. 


CHURCHWOMAN, 23, B.Ed, 
_ School teacher of history, civics, economics, 
ciology, geography, speech, and dramatics,: wa 
pay Pee ar cain lee camp, Te cee 
horough references. Evetyn- How eo 
North School, Normal, Ill. 


qualified hi g 


_ 
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r. Wieland Talks at 
| Rural Work Meeting 


kontrasts Zealous Communist and 
Luke Warm Christian in Speech 
at Madison, Wis. 


ADISON, Wis.—Contrasting fervid- 
ly zealous Communists and Na- 
tional Socialists with luke warm 

thristians, the Rev. Dr. George A. Wie- 

nd of New York, head of the Epis- 
ppal Church’s national work in Domestic 
lissions, speaking here July 3d before the 
gational Episcopal Conference on Rural 
hurch Work, said, “We are not only 

Hilpable, we are incredibly stupid, if we 

ermit the Christian impact to falter and 

sss its power for the lack of anything we 
un do to maintain and preserve it.” 


*“When you see the burning enthusiasm of 
e Communist and National Socialist,’ Dr. 
Tieland declared, “when you see how ag- 
cessive these disciples of discord are, how 
evoted to their cause, how passionately 
ager for information and instruction, you 
ee inclined to wonder sometimes what these 
ler movements have that Christianity 
ks, and what sort of an appeal can be 
made that will supply the driving force so 
viously needed in Christian work. 
*““We are living today in an age of blurred 
¢sion, divided loyalties and oppressive 
gars. The moral certainties of the past 
ave been weakened by skepticism and doubt. 
nless we can stay those disintegrating 
prees that are so active and so aggressive 
the contemporary scene, unless we can 
wake a God of love, and peace, and human 
cotherhood once more supreme and dom- 
ant in human life, we are heading toward 
e greatest catastrophe in the long history 
~ mankind. 
‘“The fundamental issue in the world 
irisis of today is a religious issue,’ Dr. Wie- 
mnd said. “There can be no let down if the 
alues of a Christian civilization are to be 
weserved. If we believe these values are 
orth preserving, that life would be a som- 
re and sterile thing without them, then it 
high time that we gave the problem some 
mrious and concentrated thought. We need 
program which will not only refuse to 
Llinquish one inch of the ground we have 
ained but which will press forward with 


hich lies ahead. 


NO MIDDLE GROUND 


“The world is either going forward, or it 
going backward. There is no middle 
‘round or inertia, and the derisive factor in 
at inevitable movement, up or down, will 
© what we, the Christian people of Amer- 
a, and of the world, really think of the 
eligion we profess. 
“If men can be brought to see the ine- 
itable choice between a Christian world 
d a pagan world, and the inescapable 
tion upon the individual which this 
ice involves, there will be unloosed a 
hty power for righteousness such as the 
Id has never seen nor known. 
we really believe that in the Christian 
1 we ne the answer to the world’s 
,” Dr. Wieland concluded, “in 
the world what we do 


out our F, eee eames ours.” 
os “7 
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ith and confidence to the even greater task 


aie that witness count, as we | 


THE LIVING CHURCH 


Bible Society Dedicates 
Exhibit at World’s Fair 


New YorK—One of the most interest- 
ing events yet held in the temple of reli- 
gion at the world’s fair was the meeting 
on Sunday, June 25th, in connection with 
the celebration of the American Bible 
society's day at the fair. Following the 
dedication of the fine exhibit of the society 
in the communications building, the large 
of men, and children 


group women, re- 
paired to the temple of religion, where 
Dr. John H. Finley and Dr. William 


Lyon Phelps were the speakers. 

Dr. Finley spoke of the devotion to the 
Bible of earlier generations. To this, he 
attributed not only their genuine piety but 
also the richness of their language. He de- 
clared that no other book in the world 
could be compared with the Bible. Any 
other book the human race might do 


i} 
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without, but not the Bible: 
is a necessity of life. 

Dr. Phelps aroused much expectation 
when he said that the Bible contained the 
best prayer, the best sermon, and the best 
poetry in the whole world. The Sermon 
on the Mount was, of course, the best 
sermon; and the Lord’s Prayer, the best 
prayer. The best poem was the Twenty- 
third Psalm. 

Among the books in the exhibition was 
a Bible presented by Mrs. Phillippina 
Herold, who has been a teacher of the 
Bible for 54 consecutive years. 

at ee 


that, he said, 


Memorial at Holderness School 


PrymoutH, N. H.—Bishop Dallas of 
New Hampshire dedicated a memorial 
window at Holderness school here as a 
part of the commencement exercises. The 
memorial was in memory of Edward M. 


Mackey. 
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NEW YORK 


NEW YORK—Continued 


The Cathedral of St. John the Divine 
Amsterdam avenue and 112th street 


New York City 


Sundays: 8 and 9, Holy Communion; 10, Morning 
Prayer; 11, Holy Communion and sermon; 4, 
Evening Prayer and sermon. 

Weekdays: 7:30, Holy Communion (7:30 and 10 
on Saints’ Days); 9, Morning Prayer; 5, Eve- 
ning Prayer. 

Organ recital, Saturday at 4:30 


St. Bartholomew’s Church, New York’ 
Park avenue and 51st street 
Rey. G. P.,T. Sarcent, D.D., Rector 


Sunday Services 
8:00 a.m., Holy Communion. 
11:00 a.m., Morning Service and sermon. 
Holy Communion, Thursdays and Saints’ 
10:30 a.m. 
The church is open daily for prayer. 


Days, 


St. George’s Church, New York 
Founded 1748—AlIl Seats Free 
Stuyvesant square, 16th street E. of 3d avenue 
“The First Institutional Church in New York” 

_ Rey. Ermore M. McKez, Rector 
8 a.m., Holy Communion; 11 a.m., Service and 

Sermon 
Clubs, Clinics, Summer Camps, Rainsford House 


Church of the Incarnation, New York 
Madison avenue and 35th street 
Rey. Joun Gass, D.D., Rector 
Sundays: 8 and 11 a.m. 


Wednesdays: Holy Communion, 12:15 p.m. 
Holy Days: Holy Communion, 10 a.m. 


St. James’ Church, New York — 
Madison avenue at 71st street | 
Tue Rey. H. W. B. Donecan, Rector 


Sunday Services 
8:00 a.m., Holy Communion; 
9:30 a.m., Children’s Service and Church School ; 
11:00 a.m., Morning Prayer and Sermon; 
8:00 e.m., Choral Evensong and Sermon. 


Holy Sas ee 


8: 00 a.m., Wednesdays; ene 
12:00 m., Thursdays and Holy Diji~ he: 


Church of St. Mary the Virgin, New York 
46th street, 


Sunday Masses, 7 and 9; Sung Mass, 11 a.m. 

Preacher: Rev. Bernard Iddings Bell, D.D. 

Daily Masses, 7 (Thursdays, 7 and 9:30 a.m.). 

Cenfessions: Thursday, 5 p.m.; Saturdays, 2:30, 
5, and 8 p.m. 


between Sixth and Seventh avenues 


St. Thomas’ Church, New York 
Fifth avenue and 53d street 
Rev. Rorerir H. Brooks, S.T.D., Rector 
Sunday Services, 8 and 11 a.m. 


Daily: 8:30 a.m., Holy Communion. 
Thursdays: 11 a.m., Holy Communion. 


Little Church Around the Corner 
1 East 29th St., 
TRANSFIGURATION New cork 
Rev. Ranpoteu Ray, D.D., Rector 


Communion, 8 and 9 a.m. (daily, 8 a.m.) 
Choral Eucharist, Sermon, 11 a.m. 


Trinity Church 
Broadway and Wall Street 
In the City of New York 
Rev. Freperic §. Freminc, D.D., Rector 


Sundays: 8, 9, 11 a.m., and 3:30 p.m. 
Weekdays: 8, 12 (except Saturdays), 3 p.m. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


St. Mark’s Church, Philadelphia 
Locust street between 16th and 17th streets 
Rey. Franx L. Vernon, D.D., Rector 
Sunday: Low Mass, 8 a.m.; Matins, 10:30 a.m. 

High Mass, 11 a.m.; Evensong, 4 p.m. 


Daily: 7 and 9 a.m. and 12:30 and 5 p.m. 
Confessions: Saturdays, 4 to 5 and 8 to 9 p.m. 


WISCONSIN 
All Saints’ Cathedral, Milwaukee 


E. Juneau avenue and N. Marshall street 
Very Rev. Henry W. Rorn, Dean 


Sunday Masses: 7:30, 9:30 Seas Mast) 5 a 
(Sung Mass and sermon). “ 
Ayckdiy, Mass: 7 A.M. 
Confessions: Saturdays, 4: 215-5,-7: 15- 8. 
Evensong: 5:30 daily. 


CLERICAL CHANGES 


APPOINTMENTS ACCEPTED 
Graincer, Rev. Joun C., fermerly at Lin- 
colnton, N. C. (W.N.C.); has accepted a call to 
St. Stephen’s Church, Goldsboro, N. C. (E.C.), 
effective September Ist. Until August 20th his ad- 
dress is Camp Carolina, Brevard, N. C. 


LeVan, Rev. Tueopore E. A., formerly stu- 
dent at Nashotah House; is vicar of St. Peter's 
Mission, with address at 1409 S. 77th St., West 
Allis, Wis. (Mil.). 


Norrurorp, Rey. Douctras B., formerly curate 
of Christ Church, Williamsport, Pa. (Har.); is 
chaplain of Sea View Hospital, Staten Island, 
NaVY 


Sartor, Rev. Frank A., for 22 years head of 
the Mission of St. Andrew, Mayaguez, Puerto 
Rico; has accepted work at the Church of the 


Transfiguration, Bat Cave, N. C. (W.N.C.). 

WickersHAM, Rev. Grorcre W., 2p, formerly 
assistant at Christ Church, Cambridge, Mass.; to 
be rector of Christ Church, Warwick, N. Y., ef- 
fective August Ist. 


NEW ADDRESSES 


Corpicx, Rev. Wirz1am J., formerly 705 Lin- 
coln Way, E.; 502 Cclumbia St., South Bend, Ind. 

Dott, Rev. Harry Ler, formerly Alexandria, 
Va.; 2431 Calumet, Houston, Texas, effective 
August 15th. 

Kent, Rev. Samuet Neat, formerly 313 Tur- 
ner St.; 105 N. Osceola Ave., Clearwater, Fla. 

Stroxes, Rev. and Mrs. Anson Pue ps, for- 
merly 2408 Massachusetts Ave., N.W., Washing- 
ton, D. C.; should be addressed from July Ist 


Q 


CATHEDRAL CHOIR SCHOOL 
NEW YORK 


A BOARDING SCHOOL for the forty boys of the Choir of the 
Cathedral of Saint John the Divine. The boys receive careful 
musical training and sing daily at the services in the Cathedral. 
The classes in the School are small with the result that boys have 
individual attention, and very high standards are maintained. The 
School has its own building and playgrounds in the close. Fee--- 
$300.00 per annum. Boys admitted 9 to 11. Voice test and scholas- 
tic examination. For Catalogue and information address 


The PRECENTOR, Cathedral Choir School, 
Cathedral Heights, New York City 


St. Christopher's 
4-point Church School for Boys 


Mental, spiritual, physical and moral development. 
Accredited preparation; graduates have splendid 
college records. Full program of supervised sports. 
For catalog, address: Robert W. Bugg, Acting 
Headmaster, Box 15, Richmond, Virginia. 


SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS 


KEMPER HALL 


Episcopal Boarding and Day School. Prepara- 
tory to all colleges. Unusual opportunities in 
Art and Music. Complete sports program. 
Junior School. Accredited. Address: Registrar, 
Box LC. Kenosha, Wisconsin 


MARGARET HALL 


Under Sisters of St. Anne 
; (Episcopal) . ’ 

Small country boarding and day school for girls, from pri- 
mary through high school. Accredited college preparatory. 
Modern building recently thoroughly renovated includes 
gymnasium and swimming pool. Campus of six acres with 
ample playground space, hockey field, and tennis courts, 
Riding. Board and tuition, $650. 
FOR CATALOG, ADDRESS: MOTHER RACHEL, 0.S.A., 

BOX B, VERSAILLES, KY. 


THE LIVING ‘CHURCH 


care of Phelps-Stokes 


until September 15th in 
New York. After that 


Fund, 101 Park Ave., 
date, at Lenox, Mass. 

Tempter, Rev. Sypnry A., Jr., formerly 1229 
Castello Ave., Los Angeles; 20700 Van Owen, 
Canoga Park, Calif. The church association is 
still the same. 


RESIGNATION 
Cores, Rev. Dr. CuHarzres E., as vicar of St. 
Peter’s Mission, Albany, Oregon. 


SUMMER ACTIVITIES 

CurisTiaAn, Rey. Guy D., of St. Luke's Church, 
South Glastonbury, Conn., will serve as chaplain 
and on the faculty of St. Alban’s Camp, Keene, 
N. Y., during July. 

Srerrer, Rev. Ronerr H., curate at Trinity 
Church, Tulsa, Okla., will supply at St. George’s 
Church, Ardmore, Pa., during July. Address, 5828 
Angora Terrace, Philadelphia, Pa. 


DEGREES CONFERRED 

Erxskinr Corirece—The Rev. Willis Gaylerd 
Clark, rector of St. Peter’s church, Charlotte, 
N. C., was granted the degree of Doctor of Div- 
inity at the recent centennial commencement of 
Erskine college and theological seminary, Due 
West, S. C. Erskine college is related to the As- 
sociate Reformed Presbyterian Church. 


Hamittron Correce—The Rt. Rev. Malcolm 
E. Peabody, Coadjutcr Bishop of Central New 
York, was given the honorary degree of Doctor of 
Divinity by Hamilton college, Clinton, N. Y. 


Hakvarp Universtry—The Rev. Dr. Endi- 
cott Peabody, headmaster of Groton school, re- 
ceived the honorary degree of Doctor of Laws from 
Harvard university on commencement day. Dr. 
Peabody shares with five cthers the distinction of 
being the only persons who, since 1900, have 
received two honorary degrees from Harvard. 


EDUGATIONAL 


SCHOOLS FOR BOYS 


SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS 


Saint Mary's School 
Peekskill New York 
College Preparatory and 


General Courses 
For catalog address 


THE SISTER SUPERIOR 


¢ STUART HALL ¢ 


96th Year. An UEpiscopal school emphasizing best in 
Southern tradition and culture. Effective preparation for 
College Entrance Boards and for colleges admitting on cer- 
tificate. General Course for Non-College Girl. Music, Art, 
Dramatics, Separate lower school. Courses for high school 
graduates in intensive_college preparation and 1 or 2 years’ 
Secretarial. New Academic building, gymnasium and tiled 


swimming pool. Sports, Riding the year ‘round. For 

booklet, address 

Miss Ophelia S. T. Carr, Prin., Box J-L, Staunton, Va. 
COLLEGES 


MILWAUKEE-DOWNER 
COLLEGE 


An Accredited College for Women 


Full four-year courses leading to B.A. and B.S, 
degrees, Academic Programs, Home Economics, 
Music, Art, Occupational Therapy. 

LUCIA R. BRIGGS, A.M., LL.D., President 
For Bulletins, address the Registrar 


bo 
- 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 1s 


When Writing Advertisers Please Mention THE LIVING CHURGC 


July 12, 193! 


CALENDAR OF COMING EVENTS 


JULY 

14-16. Kanuga laymen’s conference, Henderson 
ville, N. C. 

15-16. Convention of Nebraska, Galilee, Lak 
Tahoe. 

15-29. Kanuga adult conference and Kanuga con 
ference for college students, Henderson’ 
ville, N. C. 

17-23. Montana summer conference for youn} 
people, Templed Hills. 

17-29. Kanuga clergy school, Hendersonville 
ville, N. C. 

17-August 18. Evergreen conference, Evergreen 
Colo. 

24-August 2. World Conference of Christiar 


Holland. 


Sewanee summer school, Sewanee 


Youth, Amsterdam, 
24-August 26. 


Tenn. 
—o—_——_ 
CHURCH CALENDAR 
JULY 


16. Sixth Sunday after Trinity. 
23. Seventh Sunday after Trinity. 
25. St. James. (Tuesday.) 
30. Eighth Sunday after Trinity. 
31. (Monday.) 

AUGUST 

1. (Tuesday.) 

6. Transfiguration. Ninth Sunday after Trinity 
13. Tenth Sunday after Trinity 
20. Eleventh Sunday after Trinity. 
S. Bartholomew. (Thursday.) 
Twelfth Sunday after Trinity. 
31... (Thursday.) 


GW 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES 


The Church Divinity School of the Pacific 


BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 
|Dean, Henry H. Shires, 2457 Ridge Road 


THE DIVINITY SCHOOL 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

Full Undergraduate Course on the Tu- 

torial System, leading to Degree of TH.B. 

Eight months Canonical Studies and three _ 
months Clinical Training. é 

Address: THE DEAN iF 

4205 Spruce St. Philadelphia, Pa. _ 


THE EPISCOPAL THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL | 


CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 
, Affiliated with Harvard University 
Dean H. B. Washburn 3 Mason Street } 


Che General Theological Semin : 


Three-year undergraduate escr 
and elective study. aie = algae 
Fourth-year course for graduates, offering larg 
Obpertasiiies foe specialisation. i 4 
rovision for more advanced work, le < 
degrees of S.T.M. and D.Th. Hite 
ADDRESS 


THE DEAN = : 
Chelsea Square | New York Ci 
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